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_ POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
BEING. 
BY ¥F. H. T. 


Be noble, and thy deeds shall noble be; 

Make thou thyself a gracious majesty, 

And all thy life in majesty shall move, 

Graceful and strong with truth, aglow with love. 

Still fix thine eyes upon the solemn hight, 

Nor doubtful be that thou shalt walk aright; 

Still with thy forehead toward the star-beams 
sweet, 

Trust theiralluring power to guide thy feet. 

When the pure air of God is moved along, 

It thrills and trembles in ecstatic song; 

So when the noble soul in action flowers, 

The act is rhythmic as the falling showers. 

To make the golden fruit sweet-faced and fair, 

Upon the tree we lavish patient care; 

So train thesoul, from which thy acts are born, 

And they shall be as holy as the morn. 

Glad springs the day from out the circling night, 

Which this high truth upon the mind doth write; 

That not in doing finds the soul repose, 

Absorbed in being, calm in God it grows. 














+ For the Woman’s Journal. 


AUTUMN. 


With the sadness of the season 
Comes gladness of the soul. 
Inspiration walks with Reason 
Where eternal Autumn: roll. 
Oh, the grandeur! oh, the beauty ! 
Oh, the rapture and the wealth! 
When earth’s meanest little duty, 
Is transformed to bliss itself. 
When we know no choice or pleasure 
But to do what comes to hand, 
Dropping into wisdom’s measure 
Golden sheaves, just where we stand. 
Spring, with young buds is lovely, 
Summer, with flowers, a gem, 
Life’s Autumn hath in keeping 
‘ Love’s precious diadem. 
S pring to me was cold in seeming, 
Summer sparsely gave her pelf, 
Autumn’s here—and I am dreaming, 
Heaven is found within myself. 





INTER-CHANGING PLACES. 


A tender-hearted little girl of my acquaint- 
ance once came in from the woods and showed 
a face covered with musquito-bites. “Why 
did you not drive them away ?” said her moth- 
er. “They would not go,” said the child. 
“Why did you not killthem?’”’ “It would not 
have been right,” was the answer. “But I 
have seen you kill them at home,” urged the 
surprised mother. “Yes, mamma,” argued 
the child firmly, “if they come into my house 
and bite me, I killthem. Butif I go into the 
woods, that is their house, and I have no 
right to kill them. 

It makes a great difference, in respect to 
two sets or classes of people, whose house you 
arein. At every invasion made by women on 
the pursuits of man—as in literature, oratory, 
commerce, medicine, or the ministry of reli- 
gion—she is met with the accusation of de- 
parting from her sphere. Let her set her foot 
within man’s house, and she is met with a 
storm of reproaches. But if man comes into 
her house, does her work, assumes her tasks, 
it is considered an act of praiseworthy enter- 
prise, and when he drives her out, he is not 
censured as impertinent, but commended as 
“smart.” If a woman displaces a man as 
book-keeper or librarian, it is an outrage; but 
if a man displaces a woman as cook, it is held 
to show the superiority of man. I read, the 





other day, in an essay by a very able writer 
that “He (man) can cook a steak, sew a seam, 
wash a cloth, shake a bed,as she (woman) 
cannot; she has neither muscle, nor will, nor 
invention.” It is clear, however, that man 
has not an invariable monopoly of logic, while 
he uses such reasoning. 

Probably, logic would compel us to admit 
that if A may rightfully look over B’s fence, 
B may justly retaliate that eagle glance; that 
if B may come into A’s house and seize the 
cooking-stove, B may return the call and ap- 
propriate the writing desk. Yet, the other 
day, when I mentioned to an acquaintance, I 
had made in traveling, that, on going into a 
barber’s shop in Providence, I had been put 
under the hand of a woman-barber, he ex- 
pressed great indignation and said that, “If 
there was anything he hated, it was to see the 
eternal distinctions ofsex disregarded. Ifany- 
thing should be considered as fixed in the uni- 
verse, it was that women were assigned by 
providence to one class of pursuits and men 
to another.” On inquiry, I afterwards learned 
that my friend made his living by the sale of 
hoop-skirts and corsets. 

e same singular fallacy runs through our 
educational theories. Formerly there was a 
well-defined line by which Greek and Latin 
and mathematics were assigned to boys; mu- 
sic and the modern languages to girls. Now 
Harvard College stretches its hand into the 
girls’ domain, and appropriates music and 
modern !anguages fora part of masculine edu- 
cation. It takes Woman’s recognized studies, 
text-books, teachers and all; and when the 
woman proposes to follow, meets her at the 
door with “Sexual education! Out of your 
sphere!” Professor Bocher must leave his 
best French students behind, when he goes 
from Boston to Cambridge; Professor Paine 
must not teach a woman music, though she be 
“divine Cecilia” herself. And if woman wishes 
to annex to her education some branches 
hitherto held masculine; she is regarded with 
grave displeasure by that “new education’”’ 
which has just helped itself to everything in 
education that was feminine. 

If the elders do not see this, the young peo- 
ple do; and I had the pleasure of reading, not 
long since, a very clever paper by a college stu- 
dent, in which he pointed vut that he, at least, 
could hardly object to the companionship of 
women in college, inasmuch as he was largely 
occupied with women’s studies,—music and 
modern languages. This young man was as 
consistent as my little girl with her mosqui- 
toes. It makes much difference in the right- 
ful treatment of these troublesome creatures, 
whether they happen to enter your house or 
you invade theirs. T. W. H. 


WOMEN WHO MAKE CONVERTS. 

Epitrors JoUKNAL:—The very interesiing 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association” held October 14th,in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, has already been ably re- 
ported and commented upon in your worthy 
paper. But I have thought it might be well 
to give voice to some of the-praises and cen- 
sures uttered by those outside the circle of be- 
lievers in, and workers for the cause. It is 
sometimes best to know what our enemies 
say of us. Perhaps “enemy” is too strong a 
word, but dves our language afford us a name 
for those who are neither for us nor against 
us? I was one of a party present at those 
meetings, among whose members were non- 
believers of different graces, from the positive 
opponent of the Movement to the Agrippa-like 
“Almost thou persuadest me.’’ I found, with 
all of them, the addresses which carried most 
weight were those made by the most woman- 
ly women, by those who, in dress and man- 
ner, cling most closely to the traditional gen- 
tlewoman of delicacy and refinement. 

Those of us who have true, noble husbands 
(true and noble even though nut yet believing 
with us), know that, even under the existing 
unfair, social system, it is possible for a man 
to become the husband and, in the eyes of 
the law, the possessor of a woman, without 
becoming atyrant. Itis to this class of men 
we must look for help. Custom and prejudice 
hold sway over their minds so that they are 
opposed to the theory of Woman Suffrage, 
even though practising it every day in their 
own households. 

The petty tyrants, who really use and enjoy 
their legal power over women, can never be 
brought toconviction on this subject, but will 
be lost sight of in the overwhelming majority 
of chivalrous, true gentlemen whom we must 
win to ourside. These, we must convert, not 
trom the “error of their ways” so much as 
from their erroneous beliefs. To achieve this 
we want no joud-voiced or loud-mannered 
women hurling invectives against the entire 
race of men as tyrants; neither, women who 
ignore or disdain the fact that one of their 
rights as well as duties, is to beautify and 
adorn the bodies with which God has clothed 








their gentle souls. All such stir up a feeling 
of antagonism in the hearts of some of our 
best men and move them to contempt and op- 
position rather than toconviction. They say 
“We can not, will not see the good in a move- 
ment which may transfurm our wives and 
daughters into such monstrosities.” Tell them 
these are the exceptions, not the rule. It 
avails nothing. One such exception, instead 
of proving the rule, outweighs with them a 
dozen of those bright and shining exampies, 
who honor and advance the cause in a pure, 
womanly way. It seems to me, then, that one 
of our great needs is caution, for ourselves, 
and for every new convert, that dishonor may 
not be brought upon the cause by the indiscre- 
tion of any within the ranks. 

Any reform is hindered rather than advanc- 
ed by attempting to compel public sentiment 
to galop avec fureur, rather than to march 
steadily along to the music, of possibly a slow, 
but nevertheless, a sure enlightenment. 


M. F. R. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 20. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS VS. DOMESTIC PEACE. 


Among the many scare-crows with which 
the opponents of Woman’s Rights have fright- 
ened the timid and unthinking, none, per- 
haps, has been more successfully used in 
guarding this subject from investigation and 
averting the inevitable conclusions to which a 
fair examination would lead, than the phantom 
of domestic discord, which bas been exhibited 
as the natural consequence of Woman’s enfran- 
chisement. So enshrined is home in the af- 
fections of the heart, that whatever threatens 
to profane its sanctity we recoil from with an 
instinctive aversion. It is not strange, then, 
that the haranguers against the advancement 
of Woman to free citizenship have, with this 
bugbear of their imagination, turned many, 
who were almost persuaded to embrace the 
cause of impartial liberty, back to the bondage 
of their hereditary prejud.ces. 

But, though the argument that the practi- 
cal workings of the Woman’s Rights reform 
would be antagonistic to domestic harmony, 
is urged with a boldnessand a triumphant air 
which show that those who use it believe it 
invincible, it is certainly the most fallacious 
assumption taken by our opponents, and con- 
ceals, beneath its flimsy semblance of strength, 
the radical weakness of their cause. 

If I can comprehend the relation between a 
conclusion and its logical premise, this argu- 
ment, that Woman’s voting would be danger- 
ous to the peace of home, is based on.the pro- 
position that the wife cannot hold and exer- 
cise an opinion in conflict with her husband’s. 
For, the full accomplishment of all the aims of 
the Woman’s Rights reform would invest Wo- 
man with no greater right than that of form- 
ing aud expressing her independent opinion 
on any subject of legislation by which she 
would be affected. Therelore, if any more do- 
mestic inharmony were produced by Woman’s 
enfranchisement than now exists, it would ob- 
viously arise from the exercise of this right of 
the wife to think for herself, and follow the 
dictates of her individual judgment in deter- 
mining the political powers that should con- 
trol her. ‘This argument, then, is derived 
from that central idea of our opponents, that 
the wife is the absolute property of the hus- 
band, and that sbe has no right to any thought 
or feeling not dictated by him. 

I never hear this argument advanced, with- 
out praying more ferveutly for the elevation 
of Woman above that servile condition, which 
has engendered such degraded ideas concern- 
ing the rights of a portion of God’s rational 
creation. When divested of the patronizing 
mask which it insidiously dons in favor of the 
happiness of home, and viewed in its intrinsic 
essence, it argues more eloquently against that 
which it would maintain than the most con- 
vincing logic adduced by the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage. It would shackle the mental 
faculties of half of the human family, and de- 
prive Woman of that individuality which is 
the crowning glory of human existence. It 
would maintain that masculine supremacy 
in the household and in the State which was 
established in the ages of darkness, when 
Justice had not her throne in the hearts of 
men and Might swayed her tyrannic scepter 
over earth. A petty lord, grown insolent from 
the exercise of this undisputed authority over 
the subjects of the little dominion, which he 
fictitiously calls home, who, in his conceited 
superiority, disregards the counsel of her who 
is equally interested with himself in all the af- 
fairs of both the home and the state; who is 
affected like himself by all the political and 
social conditions which his opinion, expressed 
in the furm of a ballot, contributes to produce 
—this selfish, domineering tyrant is the ideal 
husband, whose divine right this argument 

would defend. 

A more perfect réalization of this idea of 
the wife’s subordination and the husband’s 








natural right to ignore her in solving all the 
problems of their conjoined destinies, is found 
in savage life than within the limits of civiliza- 
tion; and those pretended defenders of the sa- 
cred hearthstone, who attempt to excite hos- 
tility between the peace of home and Wo- 
man’s Rights, should go to the wigwam of the 
“poor Indian”’ to find that domestic paradise 
of their theory, in which the masculine ele- 
ment is all authoritv and the feminine element, 
all patient, unquestioning obedience. Does 
not the dusky warrior, when he goes to the 
council of his tribe without revealing to his 
faithful squaw the subject for consideration, 
or asking her opinion on the expediency of 
favoring peace or striking the warpath, exer- 
cise a husband’s inalienableright? Certainly 
he may act according to his inclination in the 
council, without being trammeled by the puny 
wish of a squaw! For she is his by every law of 
nature and man, and has no right to advise 
her sovereign brave in any of his council de- 
liberations. Her thoughts should not take a 
wider range than the cooking of her warrior’s 
venison and the care of the papoose. That 
she may suffer from the retaliating vengeance 
of the tribe, which is provoked tu hostility by 
the decision of the council, is a consideration 
which she, as a dutiful squaw, has no right to 
make. That she is a squaw and he is a war- 
rior are the fated conditions, whose inflexible 
sternness forbid that she should even look be- 
yond that sphere of unmurmuring drudgery, 
established for her sex in the remote ages of 
masculine supremacy. This is that conjugal 
Eden, whose primitive perfection has not been 
marred by a taste of the forbidden fruit of 
“‘Woman’s Rights,” which our opponents are 
attempting to protect when they argue that 
the subjugation of the wife is a condition nec- 
essary to domestic happiness, 

How civilization has infringed man’s natu- 
ral right to rule and represent Woman! Un- 
der its demoralizing laxity, the wife is per- 
mitted to dissént from her husband’s religious 
opinions, and even follow her own convictions 
to the extent of joining a church differeat 
trom the one which his masculine infallibility 
would choose! Who can estimate the domes- 
tic discord which this departure from Nature’s 
inviolable laws has produced ? 

Rise in thy might, oh injured man! drive 
back these usurping eacroachments, and re- 
cover those lost powers, which were delegated 
to thee in the “beginning” as_ inalienable 
rights when the Creator made man first and 
afterwards Woman. H. Cuay NEVILLE. 

Ozark, Missouri, Oct. 18. 





FOURTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Eprirors WoMAN's JOURNAL :—Last win- 
ter, a few of us organized a Ladies’ Reading 
Club, the proceeds of which amounted to 
seven dollars. We were undecided as to 
the best manner of disposing of it to advan- 
tage until the notice in your paper, proposing 
to send the WomAy’s JOURNAL through No 
vember and December, attracted our atten- 
tion. We at ouce put it to the vote of the so- 
ciety, which unanimously declared in favor of 
investing it in subscriptionsto your valuable 
paper. 

Therefore, find enclosed $7.00 and fourteen 
names with addresses, to which please send 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL through November 
and December, stopping at the end of Decem- 
ber, unless other wise ordered. 

Respectfully, EvizA LAGEN. 

Salina, O., Oct. 20. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN MICHIGAN. 


In the Constitutional Commission of Mich- 
igan, last Weduesday, rather a lively discus- 
sion arose on the section making women eligi- 
ble to office. Mr. Upson moved to amend so 
as to include the right of suttrage, but the mo- 
tion was lost. Judge Withey, the author of 
the section, urged that it was right and prop- 
er that women should be eligible tu any office 
for which they are fitted, and the people were 
the proper judges as to fitness. He would 
vote also to give them the franchise, but he 
feared the people were not yet prepared for it. 
Sooner or later woman suffrage must be adopt- 
ed, and the section under discussion was a 
stepping-stone to it. The influence of Woman 
Suffrage, the Judge contended, would be emi- 
nently conservative. Messrs. Hatch, Riley 
and Willits also spoke in favor of the section, 
the latter denouncing the idea of male guardi- 
anship of Woman as more in accordance with 
Turkish and Moorish than with American 
principles. Messrs. Crane, Pond and Cutcheon 
opposed the section, the first. named member 
on the ground that its effect would be to de- 


tract from the purity of woman and the excel 
lence of female character. The section was 
finally, on motion of Mr. Devereaux, ordered 
stricken out. Mr. Crane and those who hold 
with him can now compose their troubled souls 
and rest secure, for a brief period at least, in 
the belief that ‘female purity” is in no danger 
of being sullied. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ida Lewis, the Newport heroine, is slowly 
recovering from a dangerous illness. 

Mrs. Jay Cooke displays true heroism. She 
promptly relinquishes her dower right, to 
meet the pecuniary liabilities of her husband. 

Miss M. L. Coe read a brilliant essay on 
“Feminine Padagogues and their Salaries,” be- 
fore the ladies’ literary club of Grand Rapids 
Mich., last week. 

Miss Clara M. Babcock, a graduate of the 
Divinity School of Harvard College, oceupied 
her father’s pulpit at the Warren Street Uni- 
tarian Chapel in Boston, recently. 

The forthcoming biography of Mrs. Willard, 
for many years principal of a female semina- 
ry, will be largely made up of material drawn 
from 10,000 letters which she wrote. 

Mrs. Haggerty, a tender-hearted Lenox wo- 
mau, contemplating a trip to Europe, has just 
had two horses killed, rather than trust them 
to the care of strangers. One of them cost 
$500. 

That girls spell better than boys, the annual 
spelling matches at Washington prove. In 
some of the schools the perfect spellers among 
the boys were, last year, two to four among 
the girls. 

Mrs. Sarah M. E. Perkins of Cooperstown, 
N. ¥., the writer and lecturer, has taken one of 
the prizes at a late Otsego County Fair, for 
the best loaf of wheat bread. Literary wo- 
men can make good bread. 

Miss Clara Barton was welcomed home, 
after an absence of four years in Europe, at 
the residence of Mrs. Dr. Clemence S. Lozier, 
New York, last Wednesday evening. She re- 
turns home with restored health. 


Three of the four Sisters of Mercy, who are 
to establish the Holyoke House of Providence, 
have arrived, are quartered at the Catholic 
residence at South Hadley Falls, and will be- 
gin canvassiug for aid in a few days. 


Sir Samuel Baker says that in the slave- 
holding district of Africa, which he recently 
visited, the current price of a girl was two 
cows. It is needless to add that Woman Suf- 
frage is net uuder discussion in those regions. 


Mrs. Clara Niemann has gone to Zurich to 
study for a few years. During this time, she 
will use every opportunity to lecture to the 
German women, to help them to the better 
life and conditions which are enjoyed by wo- 
men in this country. 

A poor servant girl living in Decatur, Ill. 
has labored and saved for years, that she 
might send money to Germany, to bring over 
her father, mother, and five brothers and sis- 
ters. At last they received a sufficient sum, 
all embarked on the fated steamer “Atlantic,” 
aud all were lost. 


Miss Ella M. Noyes, daughter of Henry A. 
Noyes, Esq., of Abington, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, class of 1872, left home 
on Wednesday, the 8th inst., for Tahlequah, 
the capital of the Cherokee Nation, where 
she is to take charge of the Park Hill Female 
Seminary, which was closed during the war, 
but which has now re-opened with good 
promise of success. 


Miss Agnes A. Gillis was nominated for 
Superintendent of County schools by the Re- 
publican County Convention held at Morrison, 
iL, Oct. 1. Appearances-indicate that the 
efforts which are being made to make Woman 
Man's political equal are not without effect. 
When it becomes a settled fact that women 
are competent to hold office, it will not take 
the American people a great while to get the 
idea through their heads that peradventure 
they may also be competent to vote. 


A letter from Berlin, of the 2d ult., gives a 
brief account of the funeral of Clara Mundt, 
better known as Louise Muhlbach, which 
took place Sept. 30. The funeral service was 
very imposing. 1t was attended by prominent 
litterateurs, editors, and publishers of the city, 
Baron Vou Hulsen, royal impresario, Baron 
Von Korff, son-iu-law of Meyerbeer, and oth- 
er distinguished persous. The large front 
hall of the dwelling so recently occupied by 
the deceased was decurated with plants and 
shrubs. In its center, on the platform, drap- 
ed in black, stood the coffin, almost hid- 
den by flowers aud wreaths of evergreen and 
laurel. The Rev. Mr. Sydow delivered a 
touching sermou. He said that, though the 
deceased had had her owa religious concep- 
tions, she expressed tu him, twelve years ago, 
at the death bed of her husband, Prof. Theo- 
dore Muudt, with whom for twenty-two years 
she lived in most happy wedlock, her firm 
conviction of the existence of a future life. 
Then she exciaimed, in the depth of her grief, 
“It cannot be otherwise. A mind like his, 
which origiuated so many sterling works, can 
not pass away to nothiuguess.” 
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POETRY; 


SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY 


BY MARGARET KE. SANGSTER. 


Becanse in a day of my days to geome 
There waiteth a grief to be, 
Shall my heart grow faint, and my lips be dumb, 
In this day that is bright for me? 
Because of a subtle sense of pain, 
, Like a pnise-beat threaded through 
The bliss of my thought, shall I dare refrain 
From delight in the pure and true? 
In the harvest-fields shall I cease to glean, 
Since the bloom of thespring has fled? 
Shall I veil mine eyes to the noon-day sheen, 
Since the dew of the morn hath sped? 
Nay, phantom il!, with the warning hand, 
Nay, ghosts of the weary past; 
Serene as in armor of faith I stand, 
Ye may not hold me fast. 
Your shadows across my sun may fall, 
But as bright the sun shall shine; 
For I walk in the light ye cannot pall ; 
The light of the King divine. 
And whatever He sends from day to day, 
J am sure that His name is Love; 
And he never will let me lose my way 
To my rest in His home above. 








WHAT MRS, GILES DID. 


Mrs. Giles stood in the front yard, hanging | 


up her Monday’s wash; the last piece had 
found its place upon the line. 


! 


| to do it themselves. Suppose they want time 
to,gad about and gossip about their neigh- 
j ” 
“Why, Philip—’’ 
“‘Woman’s work is nothing,” continued 
Mr. Giles, not heeding the interruption. 
| ‘My mother had not as many conveniences 
for doing her work as you have, yet she al- 
| ways had her meals regular, and well cooked, 
| and that is more than I can say for you. No, 
| I don’t want any sewing machine about my 
house. God made as good a sewing machine 
| as I want, when he made woman.” 
| ‘With this ultimatum he left the table, and 
taking his hat, he mounted his horse and rode 
away to look at the new reaper which he 
contemplated buying. 

One by one the members of the family 
finished their breakfast and passed out, leav- 
ing Mrs. Giles alone. She sat with her head 
resting upon her hand; her thoughts wander- 
ed back to the days when in the freshness of 
her youth she gave her heart’s deepest and 

best affections to Philip Giles. Blinded by 
her great love for him, she saw not the ex- 
; treme selfishness nor coarseness of his nature. 
| She implicitly believed all his promises, and 





| heeded not the warning of her friends. 


It seemed a long time since then, s0 many 
shadows had darkened their pathway ; darker 
yet seemed to grow life’s rugged journey. 
She saw her six sons growing up around her, 


“Done at last,”’ said Mrs. Giles, speaking to | amidst rough and evil influences, without the 


herself, a habit in which she frequently in- 
dulged. “Now, if dinner was out of the way, 
I might have time to finish Leonard’s suit, 
this afternoon; I’ve had it around so long. 
If I only had a sewing machine, how much I 
eould accomplish,” and picking up her basket 
she went into the house. The prospect with- 
in was not very cheering, the wash tub to 
clear away, and the dinner to place upon the 
table. Just as she had begun to lay the table, 
Mr. Giles appeared at the door, and said: 

“Put on an extra plate; that man will take | 
dinner with us.” 

Dinner was soon ready and as soon dispatch- 
ed, for ceremony was one of the unknown 
things in the Giles family. Mr. Giles and the 








ability wholly to counteract them. Mrs. 
Giles remained a long time bowed over that 
breakfast table, praying with a sense of help- 
lessness and a feeling of need, such as she had 


| never before experienced. A loud rap at the 


door startled ber. On opening it, she found 
Mr. Harris had called to pay off a note which 
had long been due; a note Mr. Giles had 
often declared he should never be able to col- 
lect. “The poor wretch,” he insisted, ‘will 
never be able to save enough to pay his honest 
debts, while his wife spends all his earnings 
on such foolish things as washing machines.” 

Mrs, Giles informed Mr. Harris of her hus- 
band’s absence, but said she would attend to 
the business. When all wassatisfactorily set- 


stranger retired to the sitting room, to discuss | tled, and Mr. Harris had gone, Mrs. Giles sat 
the merits of a new reaper and mower, while | for some time looking at the roll of money in 
Mrs. Giles remained and cleared away the din- | her band. At length a new thought came 
ner table. When she had finished and made | into her mind. Carefully placing the bills in 
herself ready for the afternoon, she went into | her pocket, she went into the kitchen and 
the sitting room. The stranger was about | hurriedly finished the morning’s work, and 
taking his leave. Mr. Giles was saying: | then, dressing herself, she walked down to the 
“If you have anything new and better, | station, which was but a quarter of a mile dis- 
anything that will make work easier, and do | tant. She was just in time for the morning 
more of it, I’m your man! Iam in favor of | train for the city; ten miles away. 
all machinery that will lighten work for man, It was pearly four o clock in the afternoon 
Why, bless you, just look around my farm. | when she returned heme. Mr, Giles was still 
It is ran mostly by machinery.” | absent; Leonard, the eldest son, stood in the 
“Profitable? certainly,” replied he to an yard with the team. 
interrogation from the stranger. ‘“Morethan! ‘“Heigho, mother,” said he, “I was just go- 
pays expenses. Money in the bank,” he ad- | ing to look for you. I thought it was too bad 
ded, never omitting an occasion of mention- | for you always to walk.” 
ing a small deposit he had in the city bank.| ‘Well, my son,” she replied, “you would 
The stranger was gone at last, and Mrs. Giles | not have found me; I have been to the city.’’ 
sat down with weary limbs and achingshoul-| “The city! gee-whittaker!” and Leonard 
der, to finish a suit of clothes she was making | gave a prolonged whistle. 
for her oldest son, a lad of fifteen. Slowly | ‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Giles, getting into the 
and wearily the needle went in an out; stitch | wagon, “and now I wish you to go to the 
after stitch was taken, but to little purpose; | station with me, and bring home my pur- 
it did seem as if she never would come to the | chases.”’ 
last. But if stitches progressed slowly, her| Leonard mounted beside her, saying: “And 
thoughts flew fast enough. Thelast words of , so the old man did shell out for once in his 
her husband lingered in her mind, and again | life and give you a little money, did he?” 
and again they recurred to her. | Mrs. Giles reproved Leonard for speaking 
‘*Yes,” said she at last, breaking forth into | thus of his father, but he continued: “Well, 
soliloquy, her usual habit when much dis- I can’t help it; I think it a mean shame; he 
turbed in mind. “Yes, men can have their | never gives you a cent tospend, but sends you 
burdens lightened, but poor women may to the store at the corner, with the same old 





drudge. Every year, Giles has added some- 
thing new to his farming implements, while I 
have to plod along, with hardly sufficient uten- | 
sils to cook a decent dinner; an old stove, 
without a boiler or whole griddle, and cracked 
door. No wonder I can’t bake a loaf of bread | 
decently. Then here I have to sit and stitch | 
for a week on this suit, when two hours on a | 
machine would complete it.”’ 

It is needless to record all of Mrs. Giles’ 
thoughts and words, as she sat stitching the 
hours away. A dim consciousness of her 
wrongs and a faint determination to assert | 
her rights, was entering her mind. She had | 
so long given up her opinions, set aside her | 
needs, and fostered the selfishness of ber hus- 
band, that it was hard to break through the 
meshes of habit which his stern will had | 
woven around her. The afternoon wore away, 
and Mrs. Giles laid aside the unfinished gar- 
ment to prepare the evening meal. 

The next morning at breakfast she remark- 
ed to her husband that an agent for a sewing 
machine had called the day previous, and | 
wished her to try one of his machines. 

“I told him,” she said, “he might leave one 
when he came next week.”’ 

Mr. Giles laid down his kuife and fork, and 
sat with utter amazement depicted on his 
countenance. “A sewing machine!” he gasp- 
ed when he bad recovered himself. “He 
needn’t leave any of his new-fangled hum- 
bugs here; I bave no use for them.” 

“But I have,” interrupted his wife. 

“You,” interrupted he, “don’t see what you 
have for amachine. You could never learn 
to use it, or, if you did, what have you to sew ? 
Only my clothes and the boys. Women 
now-a days are getting mightly independent, 


order: “Please let the bearer have what she | 
needs. I would make it convenient to need a | 
great many things if I were you.’" 

It was late when Mr. Giles returned. He 
hastily dismounted and gave his horse to one 
of the boys. Entering the house, he called 
for his supper in no gentle tones. Fortunate- 
ly supper was just ready. Having satisfied 
his ravenous appetite, he arose from the table, 
saying: 

“Come, boys it’s time you were in bed; I’ll 
want you by daybreak in the morning,” and 
setting the example, he went to bed and was 


soon asleep. About 11 o’clock, Mrs. Giles | 


laving finished her work and made prepara- 


| tions for an early breakfast, retired to rest. 
| Being very much fatigued by the day’s excite- 


ment, she soon slept heavily. 
After the first nap, Mr. Giles was restless 


, and uneasy; he tossed and turned from side 


to side, but no more sleep for him. He con- 
cluded to get up. Having dressed himself, 
he took the candle and proceeded to the 
kitchen. The slender tallow dip threw a 
lurid light around the room. Things seemed 
to have strangely changed since morning. 
taising the light above his head, he gazed 
long and earnestly around the kitchen. There 
stood a new stove, with its black and polished 


face, smiling upon him; a row of bright and | 


shining tinware was neatly arranged on the 
shelf behind it. Turning around, his eyes fell 
upon a washing machine with a wringer at- 
tached ; taking hold of the crank, and giving a 
turn or two he said: 

“A sewing machine, by thunder; but how 
in the name of common sense they sew upon 
it is more’n I can tell.” 


Placiug the candle on the table he came in | 


blasted concern! Polly, Polly!” he screamed, 
seizing the candle, and burrying back into 
the sleeping room. 

In his haste, his foot caught in the frame 
work of a sewing machine, and he fell full 
length iu the middle of the floor, while the 
candle found a resting place on the opposite 
side of the room. 

Mrs. Giles, suddenly aroused from a sound 
sleep, started up in a bewildered way, saying: 

“What is it, Philip? What's the matter?” 

“Matter enough,” growled he, picking him- 
self up, and rescuing the candle from its 
proximity to the bedclothes—“‘who has been 
filling up the house with all that trumpery, 
and who do you think is going to pay for it? 
If you think I am, you are very much mis- 
taken.” 

Mrs. Giles sprang from the bed and assumed 
an air of dignity. 

“Philip Giles,” said she, “I have always 
faithfully endeavored to do my duty as a wife 
and mother. I have patiently borne my 
privations, thinking them necessary to hus- 
band our means, while you have used money 
without stint to purchase machinery to 
lighten your work. Now I have resolved 
upon achange. What modern improvements 
there are to facilitate woman’s work, I intend 
to have. Nay, do not interrupt me,” she con- 
tinued, as Mr. Giles made an effurt to speak. 
“Those things are paid for, with the money 
dear old grandfather left me by his will. You 
loaned it to Mr. Harris, doing me neither the 
honor or justice to have the notes drawn in 
my name. Yesterday he paidit. |} went to 
the city and made these purchases ; they cost 
less than the mower you have just bought. 
The rest of the money I placed in the savings 
bank.” 

“In your name, I suppose?” 
Giles. 

“Yes, in my name,” continued Mrs. Giles, 
“that I might have the use of it when I wish- 
ed. This farm was purchased with a part of 
that legacy, and hereafter I intend to see that 
my rights are respected, and my legal claims 
rightly adjusted.” 

And so she did.— Ex. 


said Mr. 








SUFFRAGE WORK IN WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 


The following interesting report was made 
verbally at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, by Matilda 
J. Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pa. We regret 
that it did not reach us for publication earlier. 


Three and one-half years ago,a Woman 
Suffrage Association was organized in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Monthly meetings have been regularly held 
| since then untilthe present. Lectures, pre- 
pared for the occasion, were given at many of 
the meetings. 

Among these lecturers were ten ministers 
of the Gospel. One Docter of Divinity did 
| not think it out of place to prepare-a very 
able address and deliver it before the Associ- 
ation. He showedclearly the necessity of ad- 
mitting Woman into the different professions, 
why she should preach the Gospel, heal the 
sick, and plead her own cause at the bar, and 
especially why she should be admitted to take 
part in the government. 

Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. Swisshclm and 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler, gave most excellent ad- 
dresses. 

Mrs. Cutler was invited by one of the lead- 
| ing divines to fill his pulpit the following Sab. 
| bath evening, and that the people, even in 

conservative Pittsburg, are not averse to 
| hearing the glad tidings of the true Gospel 
from the lips of a woman, was demonstrated 
by the crowds who flocked to hear her. 

The large Church was overcrowded, a larger 
audience was present than when the Annual 
Conference was held in it the year previous. 

So fully appreciated was her tine discourse 
that the pastor, good Doctor Holmes, gave her 
letters to other churches in which she preach- 
ed afterwards. Can a cause fail when it has 
such advocates ? | 

Twenty-five churches in Pittsburg and vi- | 
cinity have opened their doors to the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage to hold meetings 
therein. These were Methodist, Methodist 
Episcopal, United Presbyterians and Presby- 
terians, also one Baptist Church. 

In many of the towns and villages in the 
| counties of Alleghany, Washington, Greene, 
Beaver and Mercer, meetings have been held 
and societies organized by the President, Ma- 
tilda Hindman. 

By invitation of this Association, Rev. | 
| Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Church, ad- 

dressed the Constitutional Convention. His 
| arguments for the enfranchisement of Wo- 
| man, were unanswerable, and we regret that 
| want of means prevented their publication. 
| The Bishop is making noble efforts to obtain 
| justice for Woman, for which he will ever be 
| remembered with the most grateful feelings. 

In the beginning of the work here, the Ameri- 
| can Woman Suffrage Association did incalcula- 
| ble good, by holding a Convention in Pitts- 

















| burg. The names of Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
jurs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. 
Cole and Mrs. Campbell, could not fail to call 
| out the best classin any city; here they came, 
heard, and were conquered. 
| The perfect harmony which has always ex- 
isted among the members and officers of the 
Pittsburg Association has done much to aid 
the cause. Some have worked nobly, giving 
both time and means when they could il! afford | 
it. Thirteen hundred tracts have been dis- | 
| tributed; hundreds of names obtained to pe- 
| titions, and these presented by a delegate from | 
the Association, to the Legislature and Con- | 
stitutional Convention. 


Both men and women are members of this | 

| society. The Acting Vice-President is a Doc- 

tor of Divinity, a man who dares do right, | 

| whether the world smile or frown. 

We need funds to carry on the work success- 
fully, and if friends who cannot give the time, 


wanting machines to du their work; too lazy | contact with a patent churn. “What! another | would give means to procure tracts and papers 


| A few doors from Tremont Street. 


for distribution they will aid the cause very 
much. 

A few meetings were held also during the 
summer, in the Eastern part of the State, by 
the State Agent, but the weather became too 
warm to coutinue the work. Meetings were 
beld in Hamorton, West Grove, Homerville, 
Oxford and Christiana. 

Arrangements are being made to carry on 
the work more energetically than ever before. 
Committees have been appointed to secure 
places and make arrangements for holding 
meetings in various parts of the cities of Pitts- 
burg and Alleghany and surrounding towns. 

MATILDA J. HINDMAN. 











‘Put your Money where it will do the most Good.’ 
CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch PER MONTH, each paper; this list includes 
23 Papers in Maine, 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massachusetts, 
16 Papers in R. I. and Conn. 
For full list of papers send to 


T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 
106 Washington &t., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. , 
EVANS’ 
SELECTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRIOULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 

WHERE 1T WILL DO THE MOS1 GOOD. 

It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family newspa- 
pers in the country, and is declared by an advertiser 
who is now using it to the extent of. about $5,0C0 to 
be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675,480.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost over 
$520.00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


T.C. EVAN S, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 








IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 

40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 

FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 


For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers, 

For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 

For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE, 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 
TT. C. EVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 


Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
doit up in a more systematic and persistent manner 


| than any other agent in New England. 


N. B. 


a] every- 
S $75 to $250 per month, si, 
+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
r= IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for _~ machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours, [t makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that 
SN#mount can be made. Address SECOMM & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Piltsburg, Pa.; Chicago, 1u., or 
<j St. Louis, Mo. 
40—Lit 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office-<-17 Hauson Street, Boston 
‘ 


tay” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


Send for circular, 





' 

1 

‘ 
” 
— 
a 
o 


| sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 0 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jab 





=| 





ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 










And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 
It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! -— 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Sireet, New York, 


HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm | 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 





and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influenco 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


c Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depo 
63 Park Place, New York. 





For both the 
FAMILY 
and Workshop. 
Agents wanted. 
Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


HEAD QUARTERS 


FOR 


LAMPS. 


Tak REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 








Largest Size........-6..ce000- $5.00, 
Common Size...........++.+. 4.50, 
All Complete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fullline of plain and decorated CHINA. Freneb 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 


imi aaaae ae 
PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. ‘This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 


CLIFFORD, Pertf,mer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 
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POETRY. 


MY MOTHER'S GOLD BEADS. 
KHAD BEFORE THE “SOCIAL READERS,” SEPTEMBER 
23, 1873, BY MRS. LUCIE F. JOHNSON, 


Away in the past, where the shadows lie 
All dark and deep 'gainst memory’s sky, 
A ray of light comes piercing through 
The parting clouds that hide my view; 
And, as the light grows stronger—there 
My mother sits in the old armchair? 


Her cheeks are round and rosy too, 
Her hair and eyes of the deepest hue, 
Yor time and care hath not, just now, 
Set the seal of age upon her brow. 

* ** * * 


Come here, my child, she says, and share 
With me, to-night, the old armchair! 
Upon herarm, the laughing eyes 

And lisping tongue gave back replies ; 
While baby hands, all dimpled o'er, 
Fingered her necklace, o'er and o’er; 
Then rocked to sleep—still, clasping there, 
The golden beads—in the old armchair! 


Not one, but ten, these golden bands 
Have toyed aud clasped with tiny hands, 
Five rosy boys with their golden curl;, 
And merry hearts, five laughing girls 
A mother’s love have come to share, 
All rocked to sleep in the old armchair. 
Be not surprised—before you stands 
‘The baby girl, of the dimpled hands; 
Around her neck, as once of yore, 
Twine the golden beads her mother wore ; 
‘Wonders no more to baby eyes, 
Yet fraught with golden memories! 
Full fifty years—and even more 
These golden beads my mother wore 
‘Through joy and grief, from heart to brain 
The life blood surged—and back again, 
‘Till age came on—yielding to fate 
Her life ebbed through this golden gate! 
I see her not—and yet I know 
She hovers near, as long ago; 
The golden beads she used to wear, 
Are unto me not halfso dear 
As the ange! arms, in guardian care, 
Aroand me thrown in the old armchair! 
Yet time will come when I shall see 
Her angel face, as in infancy; 
When life and all its scenes shall be 
Exchanged for immortality! 
Of memories dear, no need is there, 
Of golden beads or old armchair! 

New Haven, October3, — 








HOW SALLY BUILT HER HOUSE, 


“T shall expect you on Saturday, John,”’ 
wrote Sally Plummer. ‘Mrs. Lamen says 
you can stay here just as well as not, as there 
aretwo spare rooms. Please not disappoint 
me, as I have a plan in my head which I want 
to confide to you, etc., ete.” 

John Plummer looked very grave over this 
letter. He never liked to go to Oldtown, espec- 
cially to spend the Sabbath. It was such a 
dull place, he said to himself, and even on 
Sunday the city was all alive. He shook his 
head over the letter, but supposed he must go. 
Sally did not ask him often, and Sally was 
such a good girl. 

She had notrequired much of him, certainly, 
since her mother had died, and that was five 
years before. Though but achild, then, but 
little over fourteen, she bad begun bravely to 
hew out her own path, and had succeeded. 
What the plan was she spoke of, he could not 
even guess—she was generally very reticent 
over her own affairs. 

Sally met him at the depot on Saturday 
night, according to appointment, and very 
proud she was of her tall, stylish-looking bruth- 
er John. And John, fresh from the city 
though he was, had no reason to be ashamed 
of his sister, for Sally was a very pretty girl, 
healthily pretty, with bright dark eyes and 
roses on either cheek. 

“T tell you what, Sally, you eught to go to 
Boston,” he said, admiringly. “You’d find 
lots of nice beaus;” and Sally laughingly re- 
plied that she could have beaus enough, but 
she didn’t want them—which was the truth, 

“Well, now, what is this famous plan?” he 
asked, as the two sat at the pretty bay window 
that evening, looking over the mooulighted 
meadows and the hills beyond them. 

“Jolin, 1 have saved a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,’’ said Sally. 

“Whew!” whistled John, “how did you 
manage it? Why, I don’t save a cent out 
of my salary.” 

“] haven’tspent much for cigars,” said Sally, 
gravely. 

“N—no, ! rather suppose not,’’ was John’s 
reply. 

“T never drink.” 

“Of course.’’ 

“Or treat.” 

“Girls don’t treat,” said John. 

“Why shouldn’t they ?’’ 

“Well—why—of—course—you don’t expect 
such things of them; they’re a—a—different 
sort of creatures from boys ; haven’t any of 
those artificial appetites.’’ 

“Or any of the foolish pride by which they 
are cultivated,’ replied Sally; “but any way, 
we won’t talk of thatjust now. The question | 
is, what shall I do with my money? I want 
to build a house.’’ 

John stood up, with his thumbs in his vest 
pocket, and looked at her. 

“Want to build a house ona hundred and 
fifty dollars! Don’t you want to build a stair- 
Gase to the moon? Oneis as possible, almost, 
as the other.” 





“I don’t know about that,” responded Sally, 


‘Deacon Abel says he will sell me a pretty 
little lot off the Wallace field, for fifty dollars 
cash. Then I can get the deacon, who isa 
carpenter, you know, to put me upa house 
and” — 

“And what ?’’ 

“And I will pay him so much a year, until 
it is mine.” 

“Sally, whata ridiculous girl you are! Bet- 
ter invest your money in a good piano, cr one 
of those what you call them—organs—but— 
well—that’s the most ridiculous idea I ever 
heard of. How in the world came you to 
think cf it?” 

“I want to be independent. I have always 
wanted to be, and I don’t want my money to 
lie idle. I am going to do several hundred 
dollars’ worth of copying this year, for Lawyer 
Brown; and I think, calculating carefully and 
paying for it as I get the work done, I shall 
own a small and pretty house at the end of 
the third year. If you could invest ever so 
little, say the small sum of a dollar a week, 
then you see you would have an interest in it 
yourself.’’ 

He laughed. 

“I don’t know how I could possibly squeeze 
out that much,” he said “unless I went with- 
out something.” 

‘Say cigars,” responded Sally. 

*“Couldn’t give them up; they’re a neces- 
sity,” he replied. ‘But I’ve been pondering 
over an occasional indulgence in wine, which 
perhaps is not exactly beneficial.” 

“O John!’’ exclaimed his sister, in real dis- 
tress, the tears coming iuto her eyes; “what 
would mother say ?” 

“Never mind that now,’’ said John, hastily. 
“The fact is, I am going to give it up, this 
practice of drinking, and I’ll promlse you two 
dollars a week tilli—well till I’m married,” he 
added, laughing. 

“Are you really going to be married, John ?”’ 
asked Sally. 

“Notjust yet,” was the reply; “but I am to 
be promoted next month,and as my salary 
will be much larger than it is now, and I have 
decided to give up some of my luxuries, I 
think I may safely promise that small sum.’’ 

“O John!’ cried Sally—and her tears were 


now joyful ones—“I didn’t dream of hearing | 
all this good news. How happy mother must | 


be if she knows it!” 

John went back to the city on Monday 
morning, and Sally went into her school-room 
with a face so bright that the children felt. its 
sunshine and insensibly became happy them- 


selves. As for Sally, she worked with a will; | 


it was so pleasant to have an aim in life, some 
thing to do beyond mere routine work; some- 
thing to hope for and to look forward to. 

The little spot of land, fair to look upon, 
was bought, stone hauled, timber located. 
Sally was busy with plans. With her own 
hands she set out little fruit trees and bushes, 


and long before the house took shape, the | 


garden was a beautiful sight to see. A car- 
penter in town confessed to owing a debt to 
her father, of which Sally had not known, 
and offered to work it out, to which the dea- 
con did not object, and that was so much gain. 

The house was slowly erected, but at the 
end of eighteen months a beautiful little 


home awaited the patient and industrious | 


girl. 

Just as the house was finished, John was 
married, and Sally went on to the wedding. 
Every body admired the pretty couutry girl, but 
John could not keep ker. On the week after 
the ceremony, Sally’s white muslins were all 
packed, and she stood at the door taking fare- 
well of the sweet young wife. 

“By the way, how does the house look?” 
asked John, as he held her hand. 

“It's as pretty as pretty can be!” said Sally, 
with a laugh. 

“T expect toderive some benefit from that 
little business transaction,” said John. 

“I hope you will; come at any rate and spend 
your vacations with me,” said Sally, “and 
give your wife a breath of fresh country air.” 

“What a dear little creature she is!” sighed 
the delicate bride, when Sally had gone; “so 
seif-poised, so independent!” 

“Not one girl in a thousand would have gone 
to work sv bravely,” said John. “She will be 
arich woman yet.” 

Every one of Sally’s pupils had taken a lively 


interest in the progress of the house, and she | 


was surprised, on its completion, at the arrival 
of a load of furniture, enough to furnish two 
rooms handsomely, and for which her scholars 
had been saving and soliciting for more than a 
year. 

Well, Sally was very happy in her new home. 
The little garden was a source of delight and 
profit, and when the sad news came to her, one 
year later, that her brother John had met with 
an accident that would cripple him for months, 
she went to his sorrowful home and took them 
all three to her sunny little cottage, for which 
he had helped to pay. All three, I said, for a 
sweet little nephew claimed her sympathy and 
care now. There, in the sweet, fresh air, the 
invalid gathered new strength, and being free 
from anxiety, his recovery was hastened. 

“T little thought when you talked about build- 
ing a house, Sally,” he said, one day, “that I 
should ever need its shelter. What should I 
have done all these weary months ofinactivity, 
if’”’—— 

“If I had bought a piano, or what you call 


| them, organ?’ laughed Sally, covering his 


emotion. 
“You were wiser than I, little girl,” John an- | 

| swered, a moment after; “and now that our 

furniture is all here, and we are fixed so com- 

| fortably, I feelas if even when I go into bus 

| iness again, I should like to stay right along.” | 


“You shall on one condition, John,” said 
Sally. 

“What is that?” 

“That you build a house on the next lot. I 
will make you a present of the lot.” 

“You!” exclaimed John. 

“Yes; I bought it six months ago; and it is 
no more than right you should have it for the 
help you have generously given me.” 

“You had better cast your fortune in with 
her,” said his wife, ‘for she is bound to be 
| rich.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said John, as he was 
showing his friend, three years later, over his 
neat little house; “I have great respect for a 
woman’s judgment.””— Youth’s Companion. 


CARPETS 


| FOR THE PEOPLE. 








The Panic 


HAS DONE IT! 


Several large invoices of CARPETS have been sent 
over to us from the Manufacturers, to be closed out 


FOR CASH, 


At Less than Cost of Production. 





100 Rells of the Celebrated 


Quaker Wool 


Carpets, at 75 cents, never before sold for 
less than $1. 
One Invoice of 63 Rells, TWO-PLYS, at 
63 1-2 cents. 








| 











HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the o’der, Its purpose is to 

interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 

sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are; 

Edward Egglesten, Dr. I. 1. Hayes, 
Pref. James DeMille, Louise C, Moulton, 
Leuise 3. Alcott, “Sephie May.” 
Rebecca H. Davis, C, A. Stephens, 
C. W. Flanders, Rath Chesterfield, 
8S. 8S. Rebbins, M. A. Denison, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. 
It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec=- 
Historical Articles, clamation, 
Biegraphical Sketch- Anecdotes, 

es, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Factsand Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address, 

PERRY. MASON & CO. 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
44—Ateow 


Immense Success of Ditson & Co.'s New 
C&llection of Organ Music, entitled, 


“THE ORGAN AT HOME.” 


NO MUSICAL HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 
IT, for it contains over 200 selections of the most pop- 
ular music of the day, well arranged for the Keed, 
Parlor, or Pipe Organ. Contains everything which 
is so-called “‘popular’’— melodies of the day, marches, 
waltzes, voluntaries, variations, transcriptions of the 
best sacred : irs, gems of Handel, Mozart, Schumann, 
&c.; in fact, the best of all music from Beethoven’s 
Adagios to Strauss’ Danube Waltz. First edition 
soldin two weeks after publication, and fourth now 
ready! Price $2.60 Boards; $3.00 Cloth. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF DITSON & CO.’S 


Gems of Strauss, 


Which contains literally the gems of Strauss’ Waltzes, 
Mazurkas, Xc., and is to-day the most popular music 
book in America—over 20,000 copies having been sold 








One Invoice of 44 Rolls, at 50 cents. 


| Ome Invoice of 175 Rells PRINTED 
CARPETS, at 25 cents. 


Best ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
at $1.25. 


Second Quality dv., at $l. 


1000 Drugget Squares, with Borders, at 
half value. 

| BRUSSELS CARPETS and OIL CLOTHS 

| very much uuder usual price. 


One Invoice of 200 Rells OIL CARPETS | 
! 


for 20 cents. 


store—all selling at the same low rate. 
The sale of these Carpets at these low 


PANIC PRICES, 


will be confined to 


CASH ONLY. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET (0., 


373 Washington Street, 


NEXT BUILDING TO ADAMS HOUSE. 
44—10 


OLD AND NEW 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD E. HALE. 
NOVEMBER, 1873. 


The Merchant’s Number. (See below 
about Money.) 





Meeonlight. A bright California story, such as 
they call an idd/e, but better. 

A Tale ef the Simplen. The rest of Mr. 
Hale's story, On an astonishing new plan—the 
Elephant plan, with two (aids. 

ro Part VII. With theological, conversation- 
al and historical fiction, almost as strange as truth! 

My Time. Part VIII. With further experiences 
of an average Evglishman’s Life. 

Sectalism in Europe. The rest of Prof. Bier- 
bower s bape pe of able statement of he facts 
and spirit of Socialism. 

Our Shetching Club. The first of Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s papers —a most lively and instructive pa- 
per on Sketching from Nature. 

| Meney, Meney. Three views on Money, viz.: 

1. Inconyertible Paper. II, More paper, on pres- 
ent specie basis. III. Specie Payment, with 
enough paper. Set forth by partizans of those 
Seen eee N. B. The Magazine also argues for 
No. lll. 

With other lively matter, Prose and Poetry. 

Price 35 ceuts. Sold by all newsmen. 

Per year $4.00. Premiums offered. 


Address F. B. Perkins, Business Agent, 


143 Washington St., Boston. 
44—l1t 








FURNITURE REPAIRED 
| In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
| foors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 
S. F. SOMERS, 
| 8320 Washington Street. 
Jau.4 ly 


| 
| Also the usual stock found in a first-class carpet | 
| 
' 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publish’s. 


in 10 months. Price $2.50; in Cloth $3.00. 
GREAT SALE OF 


The Standard. 


SON and H. KR. PALMEK has double the merit, and 


one composer. The works of either gentlemen have 





This great Church Music Book, by L. O. EMER- | 


is likely to have do ble the sale of common books by | 


| sold by the Hundred Thousand, and the STANDARD | 


will contiaue to be called for until every Choir, Sing- 


| PUBLISHED BY 


| Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 
| Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yort. 
sdb aie 

' 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
| This delightful and armless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tiful as shecan. Itis her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,’’ which will re- 
| move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
| other cutaveous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
| delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 
Beware of Counuterfeiis. 








See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Faucy Geeds dealers. 


—_ * 


A NEW PERFUME | 
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HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good trarsient or permanent 

board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E. 

P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 

Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 

| Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

| Marls tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








ing Class, and Convention are supplied. Price $1.50. | 





LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mars. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 


This is a book full of romantic incident and instrue- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 

39—14t 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the tor prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or t of their children. 

Duri ur years that our firm has been established 
in this » we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called u to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been su ed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 

all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have mo occasion to complain that we have not 


been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER.Dentiste, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PaTTERN Rooms), 
144 Trement Street, Beston, Masa. 
Jan. 15 2 ly 








THE BEST WORK, 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for cable of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co. 
July DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corne 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 





Dr. Emily Blackwell," 


izgss d Av New York City 
ly Jan.3 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 











For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's Joursac Office. 
July 27. 
ALL SEEKING 








AS TO 





, 


“er tis <7 $9 d Roe 
ing}Han 

Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RaTzs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 2 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. E. D, SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washingtor Street. 

Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baftic the skill of other physicians. 

Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 

‘. . ‘ 7 
Mercantile Saving [nstitution. 

TO. 3837 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
B All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $206,000 
for the express protection of depositors. 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In their Physical, Moral and lntellectual Relations. 


By AMEDICAL MAN. This is unqueatinesdly one 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer - 
ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- 
men of acientitic and practical word-painting op 
themes of vital importance to every woman. A 
splec did chance for agents. It makes an elegant 8vo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 
Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- 
ritory and agents’ terms, apply to publishers, 
be ot 8 Jewett & Co.,5 Dey St., New York. 
4 


- Agents for the people's 
WANTED. pier Sra con: 
TRIBUTOR,” a sixteen-page, undenominational, re- 
ligious family journal. rteen departments. Rev. 
A. B. Earle writes for it. One of the most 
premiums ever offered. On/y $1.0a year. Agents 
meet greatsuccess. Une says: “Have made $2) a day 
for days in succession.” Ane her: “Made Sin three 
hours.” Another: ‘‘It sells itself.” Commissions 

. For terms, samples, etc., address J. HM 
EARLE, Bosron, Mass. 
42—4t 




















AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing Machine 0o., New York. 
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Woman's Journal. 











| and expresses only what I believe to be the | deeper than charity is necessary to right the 


| 


“Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, Nov. 1, 1873. 








Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
baal subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


—— —— 


NOTICE. : =a 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- | 


scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


— 1.» —— 


New Premiums. 

To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is 360. 


—_o— 


NOTICE. | 
The Iowa Woman Sufirage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomaAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-ollice, 
on Fifth Street. 


—l— 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadeipbia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 
eaQe 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





"AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman’s JoURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the | 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 








Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association : 

We, the undersigned, residents of , in the | 
State of , of all political parties, believing that | 
Woman Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby | 
organize intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL | 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement | 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of | 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, | 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- | 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help- | 
ing to defeat its opponents. | 














ATTENTION PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ata stated meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, held | 
Oct. 7, at their rooms, No. 700 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
a member of the Committee gave notice that, at the 
next Annual Meeting of the Association, she should 
propose that the Constitution be so amended that the 
Executive Committee should consist of eight mem- 
bers. Mary GRre®@, Pres. 

ANNA SHOEMAKER, Sec’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in NORTH | 
BROOKFIELD, beginning on Monday evening, Nov. 
3, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Town Hall, and continuing in 
session Tuesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 4, at the 
Union Church, at 2.30 and 7.30 Pp. m. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret .W. Camp- 
bell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Folsom and others 
will speak. 

Admission free. The public are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in BARRE, be- 
ginning on Wednesday evening, Nov. 5, at 7.30 o'clock, 
at the Town Hall, and continuing in session Thurs- | 
day afternoon and evening, Nov. 6, at 2.30 and 7.30 | 
P.M. | 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. | 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W. Campbell, | 

| 
| 
| 
| 











Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Folsom and others, will 
speak 

Admission free. The public are respectfully invit* 
ed to attend. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association | 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in WORCESTER, | 
beginning on Friday evening, Nov. 7, at 7.30 o'clock, 
and continuing in session Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 8, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Fol- 
som and others, will speak. t 

Admission Free. The public are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. | 








THE CREED OF SUFFRAGE. 


It has been promised that some report of | 
my address at the closing meeting of the Wo- | 
man Suffrage Convention, recently held in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., should be given in this Jour- | 
NAL. A part only of this address was writ- | 
ten. From what I have of it I will give the | 
following: 

“Meeting at this time, and in this place, it | 
will not be amiss for us to rehearse our creed. 
A creed is a sort of Faith-edifice, in which one 
statement is placed upon another, like stone 
upon stone in a building, in order that those 
interested may see and agree upon the integ- 
rity of every part, and give their assent to the | 
combination of the whole. 

“Let me say, in this connection, that I deem 
it a great abuse of a creed to set it up as a bar 
against progress. As a general rule, what- 
ever Man can make he can also improve. 
Creeds mark the different footsteps of belief— 
its finality lies beyond their power of limita- 
tion. So much for creeds in general. That | 
which I present here has been constructed 
without consultation with our friends here, 


| ert their free will and intelligence in the 
| choice of those who shall devise and adminis- 


| wealth. And we are assured that the inevita- 
| ble sequence and complement of what has al- 


| long as they rest upon Woman, cramp the ac- 
| tivity and retard the development of the race. 


| stituted is a fable. 
| perpetual incapacity and perpetual ignorance ? 
| They will represent themselves by individuals 


| the face of the earth. 


recognized doctrine of this Association. 


“First then, we believe in human progress, | 


that progress which gradually emancipates the 
human race from slavery to its own brute in- 
stincts, and which builds the human, social, 
religious man above the natural basis of the 
selfish, reasoning and fighting animal. 
“Secondly. We believe that this progress is 
due as much tothe efforts of women as to 
those of men—that it cannot fully benefit one 


| of these classes unless its advantages be equal- 
| ly open to the other—that in consequence 


women deserve and need to share the advan- 
tages and opportunities of improvement equal- 
ly with men, and that the restrictions which 
exclude them from such participation are im- 
posed by an usurped and unjustified authority. 

“Thirdly. We believe that human progress 


is accompanied by a great extension of human 


activity, industrial, intellectual and political. 


| Society develops and discovers its own power, 


and transmits it by education from one gener- 
ation to another. With the extension of 
knowledge by education comes a correspond- 
ing increase in the political capacity of the 
race, tending to enlarged and improved rep- 


| resentation, and culminating in self-govern- | 


| wrongs of Woman. 


those who see the injustice, now everywhere 
| done to women, will recognize this fact, and 
| make common cause with the suffragists, such 
| cases as are cited by the South Boston Inquirer 
will cease. Not till then. 

It is in vain to cry “gross injustice.” Ev- 
erybody knows itis. Butso long as women are 
| held to the political level of criminals and 

idiots, there is no help for them. They will 
have to take charity in the place of justice. 
In Be 


A HARD CASE. 
| Weare not to treat our readers with an ar- 


ticle setting forth an idea upon the question | 


of “Woman Suffrage” perhaps, and probably 
| it would not meet the approbation of a large 
majority of our readers, yet, notwithstanding, 
| we bave settled convictions, and should occa- 
| sion call, might not be backward in expressing 
|them. We wish to speak pow, of an injus- 
| tice to Woman, upon the broad platform of | 
| common humanity, upon equal justice to all | 
| human beings. 
The facts we are about to state can be | 
vouched for, and are not mythical ideas got- 
ten up to bolster any advantage or radical 
movement upon the Woman Question. 
In one of the public schools of South Bos- | 
ton, the head master has for a number of | 


{ 


| 


It is political equality that is needed. When 


| bility would require of Woman more than is | 


duties and also to “su rt” h 
| Louw asked vu! ber. | es reps = 


Every wife bas « legal claiaa upon her hus- even to keep house without receiving through 
band tor support. He may be a poor man, in | 2/8 labor the pecuniary means of doing so» 
poor health, and she an able woman with an | Would be to demand a physical impossibility. 
abundance of property; but still the law pre- | And the sooner men and women become aware 
sumes that he ought to support her. The as- | that wives are not and never have been sup- 


| sumption may be a ridiculous one in view of 
‘the facts, but matters would be materially | Potted by their husbands, the better for all 


changed if our laws shouid give a man an equal | parties. 
claim upon the wile for a support where her 2. Alimony, in case of separation or divorce, 
health see make her best able of the | is simply a recognition of the fact that no 
Unchivalrous as the proposal may seem, re- | 8” by his own misconduct, can evade his 
| ciprocity of responsibility would seem to re- | Wife’s just claim to the proceeds of his labor 
| = this, and chivalry is uot what women | to help support the home and the children to 
need now, but justice. j . 
ics naman ad diaeios « Weenan dit nidstees | = —_ own request, she has consecra- 
‘alimony. Without accurate means of obtain- | @4 her life, and from which she cannot after- 
ing information at hand, the writer is not | Wards release herself, if she would. In other 
| aware that aman ever does. He may be the | words, it is simply holding the husband and 
| injured and the needy person, but this is oue | faiher to a partial fulfilment of his duties 
of the points in which the laws discriminate | 3. It is nota fact that “ ’ 
{against him. Ordinarily a man would be é nota fact that “awife has a legal 
| showered with scorn if he should make such | Tightto run her husband in debt?” Her right 
a request, although the circumstances were | to incur debt is strictly limited to the purchase 
preg Ley i would seem a matter of | of necessaries for herself and family. It grows 
The wife has a legal right to run her hus- | out of the primal fact that she has assumed 
band in debt. Whatever be the extent of her | occupations and duties in the marriage patner- 
wealth and his poverty he has 4 reciprocal | ship for the joint benefit of her husband and 
privilege. A wife is never under the necessity f. th an 
a paying the printer for publishing to the | hersel , thatare mcompattate with the occupa 
world her determination to pay no more debts | 40ns and duties of earning money outside of 
of his contracting. Are not men abused in her family. The wife’s right to incur debt 


not being allowed the privilege which women | therefore, is again, only a recognition of the 





ment. 7 - - 
ne , ., | weeks been confined to his home and his bed 
Fourthly. We believe that a true and lib- | with a typhoid fever. During all of this time, 
eral church contributes greatly to render pos- | according to the wise, benevoient, and philan- 


sible the result we have just mentioned, self- 
government. It does this by training the in- 
dividual to the control of his personal instincts 
and passions, and by recognizing the divine 
power and influence in benevolence, service 
and self-sacrifice. 

“Fifthly. We believe that the working force 
of the church is largely dependent upon wo- 
men, who greatly outnumber men in the ac- 
tive membership of all Christian sects. We 
therefore believe women to be better prepared 
for self-government than men can be, in the 
same proportion in which they have more fully 
and literally adopted the doctrine and disci- 
pline of Christianity. r 

“Sixthly. We believe thatit is by a true and 
logical sequence that liberal institutions take 
the place of absolute rule. We rejoice that 
America recognizes in all men the right to ex- 


ter the laws and ordinances of the Common- 


ready been rightly done will be the emanvipa- 
tion of women from exclusions and limitations 


thropic rules governing this particular point, 
| his salary has been allowed to go on, while the 
duties of his position have been divided and 
generously borne by two female teachers. 
These teachers have performed this extra 
amount of labor, not only without pay, but in 
such a manuer, that the school has gone on 
with its term, with no visible evidence of the 
absence of the head governing power. So far 
in the transaction we have nothing to say, 
the master is dependent upon his salary for 
the support of his family, and if temporarily 
| taken away, should be allowed full compensa- 
| tion. We acknowledge the generosity of his 
| help, for bravely standing in his place, and do- 
| ing double duty, and doing it faithfully. But 
just here comes in another point, as if a high- 
| er power had expressly ordered circumstances 
| to show up the gross injustice by which this 
matter is governed. Owing, in a great meas- 
ure, to the over-taxing of their mental and 
physical system, while thus gerierously doing 
a double part, these two female teachers were 
stricken down, and are now on beds of sick- 
ness. But mind you, the case is different from 
that of the master, for instead of their pay 
going on, as did his, they are obliged to pay 
two dollars per day for substitutes to do their 
duty. One of these is a widow with a family 
to support of the same number as the master. 
This, we say, is simply an outrageous injus- 
tice, and gross wrong. If these female teach- 
ers do their part as well and as faithfully as the 











which society has outgrown, and which, so 


‘‘Men first show their power of government 
individually—then collectively. The second 
demonstration is consequent upon the first. 


male teachers, they should be treated not only 
with like compensations, but like privileges 
and like advantages. It is neither fair nor 
honest, that two teachers from the same 
school, doing their duty equally faithfully, being 
laid upon beds of sickness, the one, because a 
man, freed from all care of his family, and the 





‘‘Women have fulfilled the first of these con- | 
ditions—they have shown their individual | 
power of government. From Semiramis to 
Victoria the list of female sovereigns is long 
and illustrious. Having thus made good their | 
claims to equal consideration with the men 
chosen and appointed to govern, when the 


| fact of governing power is recognized as resid- 


ing in all men, it follows asa natural result | 
that it resides equally in all women, and must 
be recognized as so residing. 

“Much of representation as at present con- 
How will you represent 


and infiuences which will tend to perpetuate 
them. Representation to be worth any thing 
must have behind it the element of an intelli- 
gent will. In as far as you impose upon any 
class of persons political incapacity and igno- 
rance, in so far you detract from the represen- 
tative power of the commppity. Women as a 
class suffer this imposition, and so the whole 
motherhood of the race has no representation 
in any form of government now existing on 





“The first stage of any reform is transcen- 
dental. Its apostles proclaim the ideal right, 


| but mostly as a prophetic vision, for which | 


they could be content to die, but in whose es- | 
tablishment they know not how to proceed. | 
In this stage, they are hooted at by the crowd, | 
which sees no ideals and holds on to its re- | 


| ceived realities with all the obstinacy of igno- 


rance. This conviction is the first step, this 
mockery the second, in every moral better- | 
ment to which mankind havesubmitted. But | 


_ the third period, the conclusion, lies beyond | 


these two, and seers and mockers are alike | 
carried forward to the final establishment of | 
the ideal right, whose triumph is sure and last- 
ing. 


“The social and political enfranchisement | 
| of women has passed through these prelimi- 


nary stages. The third stage is before us. I 


think its coming is very near, and I know it is | 


very sure.” J.W. 4H. 


NOT AN UNCOMMON CASE. 





We give below a leading editorial from the | 


South Boston Inquirer, in regard to gross in- 

justice done to two worthy women teachers. 
An individual case of suffering or wrong ex- 

cites sympathy, and calls attention at once. 


-No doubt the earnest statement of the editor 


of the South Boston Inquirer will result in se- 
curing charitable contributions for these 
wronged teachers that will give present relief. 

But something a great deal broader and 


other, for the simple reason that she is a wo- 
man, be obliged to be deprived of her pay, and 
consequently, have the care and anxiety of 
her family. It is a shame to our “Board of 
School Committee.” It is a shame to the 
city of Boston, and it is « shame to the citi- 


| for the debts of the wife, although contracted | 


| have in this respect (3). b a’ ac p 
| Incase of marriage the husband is bound | -_ path sey ne ero png : 


previous to that interesting event, but her | bound to pay the debts of the wife contracted 


} 
ties. If this were so, it is to be feared that 
many men would avail themselves of a new 
method of avoiding bankruptcy. The more 
sbame to them for it (4). 

A certain tax-collector reports that wo- 
men are more punctual and faithful in paying 
their taxes than men are. It istrue there 
are notable exceptions, but this appears to be 
the rule. 


principle of fidelity, and 1 do so regard it, 
Others may say, all shame to them for sub- 
mitting with alacrity to an unjust demand. 
Our feelings will wholly depend upon the view 
we take of the fact. But in the matter of 
taxes men are treated most unjustly, if we 
look at the case from reciprocity of responsi- 
bility as our point of view. Every man must 
pay atax upon his personality while no Wo- 
man is required to do this. The explanation 
of the fact that women are more faithful tax- 
payers than men may be found in another fact, 
that only the rich woman or one of property 
is taxed, while every man is taxed for his man- 
hood whether he has property or not, paupers 
and the like excepted (5). 

If all women were taxed it would doubt- 
less be better for them, if this taxation were 
attended with its correlative representation. 
One needs responsibility to develop his or her 
best powers. 

Be it freely granted that all of these dis- 
criminations are insignificant in comparison 
with the great fact of Woman’s subjection to 
man. They may possibly be regarded as the 
badge of thatsubjection. And yet it does ap- 
pear that very many, if not a majority of wo- 
men need to be greatly aroused to a conscious- 
ness of the fact that new privileges will be at- 
tended with new obligations. Very many are 
the women who are ready to say 

“I do not believe in independence. I think 
a position of dependence is natural to women.” 

It appears to be a matter of question whether 





zens who will quietly sit by, and not rise up 
and demand equal justice to all well behaved 
inhabitants, whether they be rich or poor, 
black or white, male or female.—South Bos- | 
ton Inquirer. 


THE ELECTION NEXT WEEK. 





there are not as many men ready to grant suf- 
frage and all that flows from it, as there are wo- 
men ready to receive its privileges and attend- 
ant obligations. There are very many men 
who sincerely say, 

“T am ready to grant suffrage but the mass 
of women do not want it. When they desire 





Before the next number of our paper goes | 
to press, the election of representatives and | 
senators of the Massachusetts State Legisla- | 
ture will havetaken place. We hope that our | 
friends in every town will ascertain how the | 
candidates stand respectively on the question 
of Woman Suffrage and will vote for or | 
against these candidates accordingly. Ifthe 
Republican candidate is in favor of suffrage | 
and the Democratic candidate opposed to it, 
then vote for the Republican. If the Demo. | 
cratic candidate is in faver of suffrage and the 
Bepublican candidate opposed to it, then vote 
for the Democrat. If neither is in favor of 
suffrage, vote for neither. If both are in fa- 
vor, choose the best man. In the present un- 
organized condition of the friends of Woman 
Sufirage this is lhe best we can do, and it is 
exceedingly important that it be done thor- 
oughly. Next year, we hope we may be able | 
to nominate independent candidates of our own. | 

H. B. B. 


RECIPROCITY OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—The princi- 
ple at the basis of the proposed reform in the 
social, industrial, and political position of Wo- | 
man appears to be this, rights should not de- 
pend upon sex, men and women should, by 
the laws of the land, have equal privileges, 
equal opportunities to earn a liveiihood, an | 
equal interest in whatever concerns the com- 
mon good. If it be found that either men or 
women, by virtue of natural capacities or in- 
| capacities, are likely to succeed in certain avo- 
cations and to fail in others, that is a matter 
which should be left to regulate itself. There 
is no need of making laws to define what 
| either shall do or not do. Leave both equally 

free to enjoy the ‘‘inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ and let 
| natural tastes and capacities settle the rest. 

But reciprocity of responsibility will follow 
logically from reciprocity of privileges. ‘‘No- | 
bility always confers obligation,” as says the 
| French proverb, and it has seemed to the wri- 

ter that this fact has not in the course of the 

| discussion received the attention it deserves. 
There are many ways in which our laws 
discriminate in favor of women, if release of 
responsibility can be called a favor. 

| tionably they do injustice in other and more 
| grave particulars; but let us notice some of 
the points in which reciprocity of responsi- 





Unques- | 


it I shal! vote for it’’ (6). 

In view of such facts as these, ought not 
the appeals of reformers to be directed to wo- 
men quite as much as to men? If women are 
in a state of subjection is it not largely volun- 
tary ? Is there a willingness to accept recipro- 
city of responsibility ? L. Cc. 

Lancaster, N. H., Oct. 22, 1873. 


If it be true that our laws really do discrim- 
inate in favor of women, no advocate of Equal 
Rights will object to their revision. Certainly 
such exceptional generosity has not been 
granted at Woman’s request, nor has any wo- 
man ever objected to being treated as an 
equal. 

But let us look at the supposed favors in- 
stanced by our friend and see what they really 
amount to. 

1. The “support” to which a wife is legally 
entitled, is a sophistical expression, which 
amounts simply to this, the law recognizes the 
fact that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
marriage involves the existence of a home 


| and children, one or both. The wife,in the 
| nature of the case, must always be the mother, 


aud almost always, the nurse of the children. 
A house implies a house-wife. In the division 


| of labor which Nature indicates, the husband, 
| who receives home and children as his equiy- 


alent, is bound to labor for the support, not of 
the wife alone, but of the home; while the 
wife is equally bound to labor for the support, 


| not of the husband alone, but of the home. 


This home isa natural partnership, which can 
be sustained only by the united energies of 
husband and wife. In most cases, the wife’s 
share is by far the hardest. In addition to 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


All honor to them for it, if we are brances. 
to regard this punctuality as arising from a | tion of a wife’s time to domestic occupations 











the paltry claim of “food, clothing and medi- | 
cine,” which the law now allows, the wife | 


should be the recognized owner of one-half of 
all accumulations of property during the mar- 
riage partnership. This supposed right to 
“support,” which our friend instances, is only 
avery in-adequate recognition of the wife’s 


| real right to one-half the surplus earnings of | 


the family over its expenses. A woman who 
keeps house and rears children is no more sup- 
ported by her husband than he is supported by 
| her. To ask a woman to devote her whole 
| strength during her active life to her conjugal 


| 





property is not bound on account of his liabili- | before marriage. If he is so bound in New 


Hampshire, the fact is a relic of the common 
law of England’ which gave the wife’s personal 
property and earnings wholly to the husband 
together with the life use of all her real estate, 
aud therefore, while conferring the entire es- 
tate, saddled him with the incidental encum- 
But, in view of the necessary devo- 


after marriage, there would be no great injus- 
tice if the husband were required to pay off 
her previous indebtedness, since her future 
labors are to be in part for his own benefit. 
To make the wife’s property liable for her hus- 
band’s previous debts would not be a parallel 
case, because the husband, after marriage, is 


still free to engage in money-making pursuits 
| as before, as the wife is not. 


5. The poll-tax which men pay and from 
which men have seen fit to exempt women, is 
so small that it seems hardly worth while to 
discuss it. In some States it is aslowas fifty 
cents per annum; in others, one dollar; in 
none, over two dollars. When men learn to 
respect the brains of women, théy will pos- 
sibly remember totaxthem. Nevertheless, so 
long as it remains true that women do not re- 
ceive more than half-pay for an equal amount 
and quality of work, so long, they might very 
equitably claim exemption from the poll-tax, 
though they have never yet done so. 

6. The fallacy of men’s position consists in 
their assuming that they have any right to 
limit Woman’s exercise of self-government. 
Suppose a majority of women do not desire 
to vote, they need not exercise their right, but 
the right exists, no less. If only one woman 
asks for suffrage, she is as much entitled to it 
as if every woman asked for it, and no more 
entitled to it than if she did not ask for it. 
But the fact is not as stated. Ten women 
desire suffrage where one man desires it for 
them. If as many men asked for any political 
right as there are women who ask for suffrage, 
it would be conceded instantly. But women 
are not voters; their wishes are disregarded ; 
their disfranchisement is in nu sense voluntary. 

H. B. B. 





SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


In nothing is the rising tide of public senti- 
ment in favor of the Equal Rights of Woman 
more noticeable than in her more active and 
public participation in religious work. At the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Convention, 
last week, Rey. Mr. Heywood wished the la- 
dies to speak, and particularly called upon 
Mrs. Bennett to utter the words she had 
spoken to him. 

Mrs. M. L. Bennett, of Uxbridge, Mass., 
said: 

“In view of the good meeting they were having, 
some might wish they could remain together longer. 
It reminded her of the lesson of Jesus on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. Jesus did not think it the place 
to abide. He sent his disciples down into the world to 
help transfigure that by their lives and teaching. So 
we should carry the spirit of this meeting home with 
us, into our schools, and help to make them what they 
should be.” 

Mrs. Jackson, of Peterboro, N. H., was next called 
upon, She thought the best way to increase our inter- 
est in Sunday Schools was to workin them. Women 
by going into the Sunday Schools could render good 
service in them and to themselves, 

Mrs. Lincoln, of Wilton, answered to a call bya 
single word, She believed in working. We could 
not work too much. 

“Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long; 
And 80 make life, and the vast forever, one sweet 
song.’ 

Mr, Knapp, of Lowell, advocated the employment 
of women for superintendents. They were fitted for 
teaching by their nature and education. 

Rey. Mr. Green called upon Mrs. Ferry,a good 
Methodist lady, to speak. 

Mrs. Ferry, of Manchester, had enjoyed the meeting 
and had been able to agree with much that had been 
said. Man has an intellect as wellasaspirit, She be, 
lieved in cultivating the intellect, but not to the neg- 
lect of the spirit. ‘The latter enters into the world be- 
yond the present. 

Mrs. Bennett thought there was a very great differ- 
ence in Sunday Schools. There were good schools 
and poor schools, Some were remarkable for one 
quality; others for another, She proposed that the 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
SECOND MORNING SESSION. 
The second day’s sessions of the Woman's 


Congress were held in the Union Square | 


Theater yesterday, beginning at 10 A. M. 
The hall and the corridors were crowded. 
Mrs. I. B. Hooker invoked the Divine bless- 
ing, after which the Rey. Aveusta C. Bris- 
TOL spoke ov Enlightened Motherhvod. Mrs. 
E. C. Lovenine of Concord, N. H., and Mrs. 


ELIZABETH CHURCBILL of Rhode Island fol- | 


lowed op the same subject. 

Mus. ELIZABETH CapyY STANTON asked 
what could be thought of an aitist Who suvuld 
fill his studio with distorted furmes, aud yet tual 


was what American mothers were duing. | 
4 of a woman professorship in Buchtel College, | grades of education as in England. 


They were filling the world witw cripples aua 
mousters. 
man’s greatest glory tv bear children, but a> 
John Siuart Mui said, 1b wa> greavcer wo give 
the world ove lio than teu jackasses. ‘Tey 


must teach the rising yeneraticn of girls that | 
At | 
was not the duty of every tuan aug wulan to | 
be parents, aud that was why infanticide was | 


numbers was nos tuvir glury, but quality. 


so common. It was easier to create a Ly pe ol 
noble mauhovud than to regenerate the pres- 
ent type. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD How: would be deeply | 


mortified if any sanctivu of infanticide suvuid 
go forth from that meeting. 

Mags. STANTON hoped that the majority ot 
the audience did not understand ber w sfeak 
in favor of infanticide. She only spoke of it 
asafact. Tuere was as much of it as ever, 
and would be until every woman was the 
sovereign of her own person. Lf a woman 
was diseased, if she bad a husband who was 
jutemperate and licentious, the fewer chiidren 
she had the better. 


Miss Evizaberu Peapopy of Bostou, who | 


introduced the firsc Kindergarten into the 
United States, explained brietly the nature of 
the institution. 

Mrs. SLocuM spoke on the necessity of en- 
lightening mothers as to their respousibilities. 

Mrs. CHURCHILL read a paper prepared by 
Mrs. EvIzABETH B. CHACE of Rhode Island 
on Prison Reform. 

Woman's Work in Prison Reform. 

I gladly comply with your request to pre- 
pare something on “The prison question,” tur 
the Woman’s Congress. But | have not yet 
recovered from the effects of my rough sea 
voyage. So I have only time and strength 
to say, that on this subject, the important 
thing first to be said is that womeu should 
be placed upon the Boards ot Inspection or Di- 
rection for Prisons, in numbers and with pow- 
ers equal with the men; and, in order to se- 
cure the enactment of laws providing for their 
appointment, women themselves must firat see 
that it is their duty toshare with men the care, 
instruction, and reformation of criminals, and 
that they can best do so, if empowered with 
official authority; and then that they must 
insist on their right to perfurm this duty. 

Criminal women, especially, need the sym- 


pathy and the intelligent care and society of | 


their own sex, and the women whu are employ- 


ed as prison matrons are not generally quali- | 


fied to comprebend in alt its horror, the pe- 
culiar condition of these unfurtunates, which is, 
in consequence of the public sentiment which 
condemns them, so much more deplurable than 
that of criminal meu. 

Voluntary visiting of prisons by women, is 
useful and should not be omitted; but, as thus 
is only by permission, any criticism of the 
treatment of prisoners would be likely to re 
sult ia the exclusion of the visitors, whereas, if 
they go as inspectors, the treatment is, equally 
with the men, under their directivn. 
always observed, in visiting prisons, that the 
attention of inspectors is mainly bestowed upon 
the men. The public sentiment that regards 


a fallen woman as so niuch worse tian a fallen | 


man, and condemns her to hopeless degrada- 
tion, follows her within the p:ison walls; and, 
shrinking from any contact or association with 
her, the inspectors also feel that they can- 
not hold out to her the same promise of restora- 


tion and respectability that they can to men, | 
and 80, as an inspector once said to me, ‘they 


don’t know what to say to them.” 

Now, if there is anything that can be said to 
them, if the stone which an unjust public senti- 
ment has laid over the grave of reputation for 
them, can be rolled away, in case theycan 
be ledinto a life of virtue, it must be done with 
the help of women, aud I know, from my own 
experience, that it can only be done thoroughly 
and well, by women who share with men the 
responsibility and authority which guide and 
control these institutions. Also, the influence 
and the wisdom of gentle, judicious women are 


needed awong the male prisoners, shut out as | 
they are, from all association with families and | 


homes. 


The counsels of such women on the Boards + 


of Inspectors, in ali questions of the domestic 


economy of the prisons and the treatment of 


the prisoners, would be invaluable. 

The same arguimeuts apply to the manage- 
ment of Poor-houses, Insane Asylums, and all 
other institutions for the confinement, on any 
account, of human beings. Much more might 
be said on all these points, but I can only now 
throw out these hints, hoping they may lead 
to a fall discussion in the Congress. 

There are other questions connected with 
prison reform, which 1 hope will claim your 
attention; such as regular instruction for the 
prisoners, and asystem of compensation, by 
which a portion of their earnings should be 
laid by for themselves, and as a reward for 
good conduct, to start them honestly in the 
world wher the time comes for their release. 

I should be glad if I had the opportunity to 
tell you the result of my observations in visit- 


ing prisons in Ireland under Sir Walter Crof- | 


ton’s system, which embraces both these ad- 
vantages; and where the condition of the 
prisoners was the most hopeful and happy 
that lever beheld any where. But my time 
and strength forbid, and so, hoping for much 
good from your deliberations, I am faithfully 
yours, ELizABeETH B CHACE. 
Mas. Canomine A. SouLe, of New York, 


Presdent of the Woman’s Centenary Associa- | 


—_ then read a comprehensive paper enti- 

tled: 

The Higher Education of Woman, and the Neces- 
sity of a Woman Professorship in the Mixed 


? : . 
The question relating to the Higher Educa 
tion of Women takes different forms, but we 


may resolve them all into thissimple interrog- | 


Meu bad taught that 1 was We- | 


1 have | 


| atory: “Why de women want to go to Col- 
lege?” Some ask it as if it were a practical 


| juke; some speak the words with bitter sar- , 


casus; some in tremulous tones as if they 
feared it was the first blow toward the dese- 
cration of the home altar; and some, thank 
heaven, speak of it. with tenderly earnest 
voices. With the joker,with the reviler, with 
the fearful, we have nothing to do. Only 
with the true lover of humanity do we parley. 

Why do women want togo to college? My 


grandmother did not go, nor yours; my moth- | 


er did not go, nor yours; 1 did not gu, nor 
you. 
rents to prepare their daughters for college 
equally as well as they do their sous? Why 
du 1 try tv coax men and women of wealth to 


give a portion of their means to the necessi- | of learning will be proud to take the new col- 
ies of institutions that admit both sexes? lege under its protection. 


Why atm I striving to perfect the endowment 


Ohio, and in St. Lawrence University, N. Y.? 

Why am | not willing that the girls of to-day 
| should stop where | did thirty-two years ago? 
| This is my answer. While the great priuci- 
ples that underlie the work of our lives re- 
main the same, yesterday, to-day and forever ; 


the source of all truth, the conditions of life 
differ with each successive generation. A high. 


| er civilization necessitates a higher education. | 2 
' as those with which their more fortunate 


our duty, but we live in the present, and to | brothers have long bad the credit of being sole- 
the requirements of the present we must ly able to contend. 
As the education of my | 


To conserve the good that was in the past is 


adapt ourselves. 
grandmother did not suffice for me, ueither | 
will that which I enjoyed, suffice for my graud- | 
daughters ? 

“Keep up with the times” is an abused phrase 
too often, but in regard to the education of 


every parent’s mouth, and not simply in re- 
gard to their sons but to their daughters. 

We all believe it is needful in reference to our | 
sons. 


| riculam is constantly being amended, to adapt 
it to the present wants of young men. No! 
| one denies that our sons need better advan- 

tages than heretofure. And, if sons, why not | 
daughters? Oh. this is why I plead that our 
young women may go to college, because the 
couditions of life are so changed within the 
last filty years or so, that women must be 
more highly educated to fulfill properly their 
duties. The time has come for Woman to use 
ber bead as well as her hands—to stand side 


outside the family front door. And the result | 


more eutirely than ever before to the family 


good. When I speak of a higher education, | 





pose of a graceful lady of leisure and become 
the energetic woman of all work. It is not | 
the educated women that should be the terror 


| of the world, but the uneducated. The truly 


| educated woman will dignify whatever work | 
| her hands will undertake. She will regard | 
domestic duties as a means to an end, and she 


story of our highly educated women—of our 


literary womeu—you would see this fact plain- | : 
7 , B | Professors, Regents and Trustees at the head 


| of these institutions, have given strong, un- 


ly demonstrated, that theyconsider no labor 
beneath their dignity. 

My own experience having demonstrated to 
| me the necessity of a collegiate education for 
| the girls of to-day, a second question comes 
| up to be answered. 
a mixed college, or set them entirely apart 
| from the boys: in other words, shall we test 
the theory of the co-education of the sexes? 
| Myown answer is; 
colleges. Until 1 was sent to the academy 
I was. never separated from my boy play- 


mas cake, or gathering a buttonhole nosegay | her a. , - A 
fur her husband. If you could Jearn the true | '4¥, medicine, theology. The girls maintain- 
| ing good morals, manners and health, and also 


Send them to the mixed | 


Why then do 1 so often plead with pa- | d 
| when Girdon bas achieved a reputation, as it 


| 


| 


while all the virtues are asx unchangeable as | 


| 


our children it is a phrase which should be in | sons, days, and nights, revolved for centuries 


A bundred boys go to college where | amid the tidal waves of the Atlantic and Pa- 
one did thirty years ago, and the college cur- cific, long before Columbus prophesied of this 
| far off land. 


| block every step in progress, as abundant as 


| away. Ottimes we have heard conceit and ig- 
| norance declare, this and that cannot be, and 





| experiment, has been going on in this country 
by side with man iu a thousand kinds of work | 


of this higher education will be, not to dese- | lege, Dr. Edward Clark of Boston, and others, 
crate vur home altars, but to consecrate them | just aroused to the consideration of this ques- 

| tion, declare such an experiment “dangerous,” 
i mean that education which develops the | riance with the ordinances of God,” ‘“‘destruc- 
whole woman, making a symmetrical being of tive of the health, morals and manners of our 
her, rounding every faculty so perfectly that girls,” in fact, would tend to undermine the 
she can rouse herself at any moment from the | whole foundation of our social edifice. 


will not disdain one of them, wheiher it be | States. In almost every Western College and 
strubbing the kitchen floor, icing the Christ- | University we find boys and girls studying all 


| 


Shall we send our girls to | 


| 
| mates; and I do honestly believe that we | 


sports and studies. 
tion of the sexes. Why not? God never 
meeting-house, with the men on one side and 
the women on the other. 

But if we open the college to young women, 
we must do as weil by her as by the young 
mau; we must bring a second home element 
into the institution by giving in addition to 
the men professorships at least one Woman 
Professorship. Every mother will realize the 
desirability, not to say the necessity, of a wo- 
man professor in the college to which she 
sends her young.daughter. Every mother 
will be infinitely the happier in knowing that 
some large-hearted woman is in the college 
with her daughter—not one simply occupying 
the responsible position of matron, but one 
whose business it is to attend to the higher 
wauts of her child’s nature. 

And it is not alone the women-students of 
the college that will be benefited by this Wo- 
| tan Professorship. The young men need the 
presence of Woman to prevent all that is ten- 
der, lovely and humane in their nature, from 
drifting vut of sight. Every father will feel 
this, for every mau who has reached middle 
age will realize of what inestimable value the 
society of pure women has been to him; and 
| he will rejvice to know that his son is to have 
daily companionship with one to whom he 
can go with his troubles and his pleasures, as 
he would go to his own mother were he 
still athome. Indeed I think a very strong 
plea could be made for a Woman- Professor in 
a college where only young men are admitted, 
for Woman is a guardian angel not only ina 
poetical but a practical sense. 

Not simply that Woman may be a helper in 
teaching from the text books in the class- 
rooms, but for weightier reasons do I plead 
that she may enter our colleges, especially our 
mixed ones, as a professor,—that sbe may in- 
corporate the principles taught in those text 
| books with the daily life of the student—that 

she may make them feel that knowledge is 

| power,—that she may infuse the home ele- 

ment into the most delicate relations of col 

| legiate life—that she may be to the students 

an embodiment of the highest type of mother- 

| hood, making those years of study seem to 

| them as “the days of heaven npon the earth.” 

SECOND AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session began. with a paper 

on the “Higher Education of Woman,” by 
| Pror. MARIA MITCHELL. 

She referred to the condition of education 
in England, where the poorer classes of women 





were the happier children for this blending of | 
1 believe in the co-educa- | 


meant the world should be one great Shaker | 


| 


| 


' 





| 


| State of New York, with two hundred profes- 





are more ignorant than the poorer classes in ; impossible for generations, and we shou 


America, and the highly educated more high- | 
ly educated than the best educated in Amer- | 
iva. Sbe gave a brief history of Woman’s edu- 
cation in England, aud of the attempts made 
to gain women admission into the universi- | 
ties. Girdon College bas been specially se- 
lecied for the education of women. Its pro- 

fessors are all senior wranglers of Cambridge 
University, and already three students have 

passed examinations which in Cambridge | 
would entitle a young man to a degree. Cam- | 
bridge University, however, refuses to receive 
Girdon as one of its colleges, but by and by, 


assuredly will—for already its students have 
become illustrious—that old conservative seat 


In America wo- 
men students have not reached the highest 
Their 
progress there, however, has been the work of 
time, and nine years ago, in a social science 
congress, grave and learned men solemnly dis- 
cussed the question as to the advisability of 
educating women beyond a certain stage. In 
this country the good work is going on, and 
just as soon as the universities are all thrown 
open to women the women will be ready to 
take advantage of it and show that they are 
able to approach and master the same studies 


Mrs, ExvizaBeta Capy STANTON read the 
following paper on “The Co-education of the 
Sexes :” 


Co-Education. 
The planetary world, with its changing sea- 


in order and harmony, before Newton discoy- 
ered the law of gravitation. 
This Western continent slumbered peacefully 


And so, in social life, great facts maintain 
themselves, long before we take cognizance of 
their existence, in spite of theories that would 


the sands of the sea, and as easily washed 


lu! it 1s. 

The Co-education of the sexes, as a practical 
for the greater part of a century, although 
the Nation, President Eliot of Harvard Col- 


“impracticable,” “contrary to nature,” “at va- 


Such solemn warnings from the pulpit, the 
press, and the professor’s chair, are given in 
tace of the facts, that in district schools, high 
schuols, aud academies, boys and girls, “young 
men and women of marriageable age,” coming 
irom “distant homes,” have been, and are be- 
ing educated together, in all the Northern 


branches, side by side, mathematics, languages, 


equal rank in scholarship. The Presidents, 


qualitied testimony, in favor of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in colleges and universities, 
as well as academies and district schools. It 
is over thirty years since Western colleges be- 
gan the experiment, andnow, the great State 
ot New York, in opening Cornell University to 
girls, has set her seal of approbation on the 
system. 

Hence this is no longer a matter of theory 
in America, but an established fact. It is a 
loss of time and effort, to rest this question, a 
single hour, on the judgment ot men bound 
by custom and prejudice, who have never 
fairly considered the ethics of the subject, nor 
the facts that exist around them. 

President White of Cornell University, in 
his able majority report, in favor of admitting 
girls to that institution, says, ‘The committee 
in search of facts, corresponded with numbers of 
persons, in various parts of the country, whose 
experience in the education of the sexes to- 
gether made their statements of value, but 
they did not consult the authorities of colleges 
that had never tried the system. That would 
have been as if the Japanese authorities, 
roused tothe necessity of railroads and tele- 
graphs, had corresponded with eminent Chi. 
nese philosophers regarding the ethics of the 
subject, instead of sending persons to observe 
the working of railroads and telegraphs where 
they are already in use.” 

Following this plan, I have collected abun- 
dant testimony, as to the wisdom of the exper- 
iment we have so long tried in this country ; to 
give it all would make my paper too volumi- 
nous; moreover, the real question to-day, is not 
the safety and wisdom of co-education, for 
that is already proven, but rather, shall the 
wealthy, well endowed colleges of the East. 
with all their advantages, be thrown open to 
girls, or shall the people of the several States 
be taxed to build and endow similar ones for 
them ? 

When we consider the thought, effort, time 
and money, requisite to do the latter, it is evi- 
dent that the present generation of girls would 
pass away before that could be accomplished. 
Moreover,the same arguments that would rouse 
a aed sentiment to do this work, would open 

Jarvard, Yale, and Columbia. In a financial 
point of view it would be far casier to open 
the colleges we have, to girls, than to found 
others. And this is a point that common 
sense men and legislators are wont to con- 
sider. When they are toldthat there are six- 
teen colleges and universities for boys in the 


sors, and $15,000,000, and grants of land in ad- 
dition; aud some, with empty halls, they 
would say, “rather than repeat this labor and 
expense to build separate colleges, let our 
daughters enter existing institutions, and use 
our means, all educational funds and appropri- 
ations, toimprove and make them what they 
should be. Buildings, libraries, scientific ap- 
paratus, all the appliances for complete educa- 
tion, cannot be spoken into existence; they are 
the results of oft repeated acts of state and in- 
dividual munificence; they grow, like systems 
of government, religion, and education. Other 





Harvards, Columbias, and Yales for girls are 


satisfied with nothing less. 


Women of wealth have contributed to these | 
| institutions for boys, all over the land ; direct- 


ly, by munificent bequests; and indirectly, by 
the taxes they have paid for their endowments ; 


| and therefore, they bave aright to an equal 


share in their benefits. 

Itis important, for the girls now knocting 
at the doors of these venerable institutions, to 
know that they have a right inside. ‘There is 
no Jaw, human or divine, nothing in their 
charters, that forbids. Nothing but the crotch- 
ets of a few conservative minds to combat, and 
conquer. 

In arecent discussion on co-education, be- 
fore the Social Science Association in Boston, 
Wendell Phillips declared the right of every 
girl, born in Massachusetts, to walk up and 
down old Harvard’s halls. Hesays. 


Harvard College belongs to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; and if he hada daughter and her 
health was such and her disposition such that she 
wanted to go, he would carry it to the Supreme Court 
—if he supposed there were an honest one—and claim 
itasa right.* If Harvard College wants to draw back 
within the line of certain theories and her own con- 
ceptions, let her disgorge the contributions of the 
State, and then, when she relies on herown funds, 
when she is a private way, she may put up a sign, 
“This is a private way ; dangerous passing here.”” But 
whiie it is opened by the State, accepted by the Com- 
missioners, graded and hardened by vhe labor of the 
Commonwealth, it must be opened to all? 


President Pierce, in an address to the grad- 


Id be | 


the way in which Matthew Vassar and Henry 
W. Sage have followed. 
Verily these men, in founding and fostering 


| Vassar and Cornell, have done more for hu- 





uating class of Rutgers College, maintains the | 


same right. He says: 


“If then the luw of the land creates privileged class- 
es, such, for instance, as orders of nobility, on whom 
it bestows powers not given to others, it makes distine- 
tions that are repugnant slike to the teachings of 
Christianity and of experience. The utter rejection 
of this sort of feudalism from the Constitution of the 
United States was a great step in the progress of Chris- 
tian civilization, and is soon to be followed throughout 
the world. But ifthe State fulfils its duty to a part of 
the people in the bestowment of that which is a benefit 
for them to receive and a duty for the State to give, 
and does not do the same for the whole, or, if it does 
this for such other part in a less degree, its neglect of 
these, or its less complete fulfilment of its duty to- 
wards them against whom it thus discriminates, this 
is in the nature of a wrong, and tends to create an 
inequality among those entitled to equal treatment, 
which is the essential injustice of that feudalism 
which was meant to be wholly repudiated and forever 
banished from this country. Precisely this has been 
done by the State in the matter of the education of 
women, and by the community in copying the exam- 
ple of the State. Now, the relation between religion 
and education is that of parentand child. Wrong, 
then, in a matter of such great importance as the edu- 
cation of one-half of the whole people, may well 
claim the earnest attention of the Christian Church, 
and, therefore, I deem it entirely appropriate to this 
Sabbath evening and to this house of worship, to ar- 
gue the followiug proposition: That while the State, 
in granting great sums of money for the education of 
men, and the conununity, in imitating in this the ex- 
ample of the State, have done well; yet,in so much 
as both have failed to do so equally for women, this 
less complete fulfilment of public duty is not only a 
great wrong toa part of the community, buta great 
harm to the whole, as it direct!y fosters au inequality 
which is repugnant to Christianity and to the best in- 
terests of society. 


Here we have the opinions of two able men, 
representing widely different classes of think- 
ers, that girls are excluded trom our colieges 
aud universities contrary Lo law, to the spirit 
of our Constitution, and to the theory of our 
government. 

The essential element of Republican gov- 
erument is opposed to all sovts of teudalism, 
ww orders of nuvility, to privileged classes, to 
all discrimination awong citizens. Our rulers 
have come to uuderstaud this principle, as ap- 
plied to men of color. Can nothing but the 
cannons’ roar and loud artillery euable them 
to see its application to Woman ? 

‘To show how unequally women have been 
treated in this couutry of equal rights and 
privileges, contrast the educational advantages 
of tbe sexes in the State of New York. 
The oldest college in the State is Columbia, 
founded in 1754. It has fifteen professors, 
aud its buildings, apparatus and fuuds amount 
to $3,300,0U0. Of the two youngest, the Free 
College of New York has tweuty officers in 
its faculty, its buildings and apparatus 
amount to $262,000, aud its yearly appropria- 
tions represeut a capital of $2,500,000. Cor- 
nell University bas thirty in its faculty. It 
has received a vatuable grant of land trom the 
United States, as well as a vast sum from pri- 
vate liberality, and its endowment is variously 
estimated at from two tothree millions. The 
whole number of colleges and universities in 
this State is sixteen, with about two hundred 
professors, and $15,000,000 capital invested. 
It should also be noted, that the provision for 
the education of men in this State, which be- 
gan at so early a period, has been greatly in- 
creased withiu a few years, as seen in the en- 
dowment of Cornell University, the College 
of New York, the University of Rochester, 
and the new University of Syracuse, for which 
last, half a million of dollars has been sub- 
scribed within a few months, besides large 
sums recently contributed to other institu- 
tions. But, from the first settlement of the* 
State, down to within a few years, there have 
been no colleges for women, and there are now 
but four, viz: Ingham University, Elmira, 
Vassar, and Rutgers Colleges. We may now 
add Cornell University as, by the muuificent 
gift of the Hon. Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, 
a building is already beingconstracted for the 
accommodation of girls. Rutgers has no en- 
dowment, the funds of the other three amount 
to about $100,000, their buildings and appara- 
tus, to about $1,000,000. More than half of 
this is credited to Vassar,the munificent do- 
nation of Matthew Vassar. 

Now, here we have tlie estimate, in dollars 
and cents, of the popular value placed respec- 
tively on the education of meu and women, 
$15,000,000, against $1,100,000. What say the 
women tax-payers of the State (to this in- 
equality? And yet, through all these years, 
noble women who believed in Woman's sphere, 
who never talked of property rights, or the 
elective franchise, did their best to rouse 
thought to the higher education of girls. Em- 
ma Willard, Hannah Upham, Caroline Stan- 
ton, Delia Sackett, though they conld never 
get an appropriation from the Legislature, for 
their schools, nor a bequest from women of 
wealth, yet, like pillars of light, they have led 





mau advancement than any military chief- 
tains of ancient or modern times. Buried for 
centuries beneath mountains of ignorance, 
prejudice and superstition, we cannot esti- 
mate the hidden treasures that the develop- 
ment of Woman’s mind will add to the wealth 
of the State. Let the daughters of New York 
now say, with united voice, “No more appro- 
priations for the education of boys until the 
gitls have drawn $15,000,000 from the State 
Treasury, to endow their institutions of learn- 
ing, or uutil the leaders of education, in this 
State, are wise enough to throw open all in- 
stitutions of learning to both sexes.” 

If the daughters of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, as Mr. Phillips and President Pierce 
assert, bave the right to enter Harvard and 
Columbia, why are they denied? One says 
there is a difference in the sexes, therefore 
there should be a difference in the education, 
No doubt there is sex in the moral and spirit- 
ual world, as well as in the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms. And it is because of this 
very principle, of this very diflerencein Man 
and Woman, that they should be educated to- 
getber. All our systems must be fragmenta- 
ry and introverted until we have the mascu- 
line and feminine elements united; until we 
have a flow and interflow of brain forces; un- 
til man and woman occupy the same plane of 
thought. Man can never reach the divinest 
hights, of which heis capable, until Woman 
is ready to meet bim there, 

But this difference in the sexes is too subtle, 
and, as yet, too little understood, to attempt to 
shape all the conditions of life with reference 
to it. Those faculties and powers of mind.and 
body that are common to both sexes, are what 
it is proposed to educate in our schools. We 
may safely trust the rest to Nature ; to preserve 
and educate that subtle difference called sex, 
which she alone understands. 

We do not find ourselves, in home life, com- 
pelled to spread different tables, to provide 
apartments at higher or lower degrees of heat, 
for the different sexes. We go to the same 
churches and lectures, swallow the same theol- 
ogy, to the same theaters, operas, balls and 
gee and breathe the same carbonic acid gas. 

Ve travel in the same street cars, railroads, 
and steamboats, and are smaslied up, and blown 
up in the same way. Though the insurance 
companies do make a difference, believing that 
women, like cats, have nine lives, they insure 
us agaiust death, but not accidents. 

Again, this principle of sex does not affect 
the common individual manifestatio.s. Be- 
hold ! man eats, drinks, and sleeps; and so does 
Woman. He loves, is religious,penitent, prayer- 
ful, reverent; and so is Woman. He hates, 
is irritable, impatient, unreasonable, tyrannical; 
and so is Woman. He is noble, courageous, 
self-reliant, generous, magnanimous ; and so is 
Woman. What virtue or vice, what aspiration 
or appetite, has ever crowned, or clouded the 
glory of manhood, where we have not seenin 
Woman, too, its beauty or its blight? Are not 
our hopes and fears for time and eternity the 
same? 

In country schools where boys and girls are 
educated together, sex is lost sight of on the 
play ground, and in the recitation-room. Who 
has not seen a girl wash a boy’s face in the 
snow, and carry off a prize in the classics? 
In studying Algebra and Geometry, in read- 
ing Virgil and the Greek Testament, who ever 
found a feminine way? Or of extracting the 
cube root of x yz? Or any masculine way 
of going through the moods and tenses cf the 
verbs, “amo,”’ and “tupto?” Let those who 
quote nature so freely, consider ber trea! ment 
of this principle of sex that pervades all or- 
ganic life. All living things, inhabiting the 
three elements, land, air, and water, from the 
viewless aphis that lives bis bour upon the 
tiny leaf, to the ichthiosaurus, that crawled 
among the rushes in the giant times of earth, 
from the lichen of an arctic rock to the tower- 
ing palm of a tropic forest, all have this dis- 
tinction of sex as clearly, and widely marked 
asin man. And yet we find nowhere two 
systems of alimentation,two sets of means 
for the support and increase of this two-fold 
life. The male and female plant, the male 
and female animal, through the entire range 
of animated being. inhale the same vital at- 
mosphere, drink from the same gushing foun- 
tain, bask in the same vivifying sunlight and 
draw allthe resources of their existence and 
growth from one common store-house. If 
then, it would be ridiculous to talk of male 
and female atmospheres, springs, rains, or sun- 
shine, how much more ridiculous it is to talk 
of male and female education, schools and 
colleges, seeing that this principle of sex is 
still more subtle in the world of mind than 
in that of matter. To quote again from Presi- 
dent Pierce’s very able address, on this point, 
he says: 

There is a difference between the sexes that at once 
raises the question whether there should not be a dif- 
ference in their education. After the most carefal 
thought that I could give the subject, I am of the 
opinion that it should be the same to a much greater 
extent than most persons are willing to concede. Up 
toacertain point the education of men is much the 
same: beyond that point comes in a special training. 
Thus, on leaving college, the young man who is to 
pursue law receives a legal training. But the great 
fact here to be noticed is, that up to a certain point, 
all liberally-educated men are trained much in the 
same manner. For a long time a liberal education 
seems to take no note of the specific ends, which 
finally it may be desirable toaimat. It contents itself 
with enlarging and strengthening the mental powers. 
It unro ls before the young man the ample page of 
knowledge, confident that this is the best preparation 
for any path that he may finally choose. If, then, it 
is best for the young man that, by a liberal education, 
his memory should be strengthened, his reasoning 
powers disciplined, nis judgment matared, his mind 
enlarged—why Is it not best for the young woman 
also? This is a question for those who differ with us 
to anawer. Itisa question that more would serfously 
ask, were it not that the minds of many are uncon- 
sclously swayed by a belief in the essential inferiority 
of woman.’”’ 

T. W. Higginson in arecent paper before 
the Social Science Association in Boston said : 

One of these fallacies is that which confounds the 
laws of sex with the laws of digestion, Manand Wo- 
man being of different sexes, says some physiologist, 
must Obviously require different intellectual diet. 
Why so, if they do not need different physical diet? 
If we go home and dine with the physiologl#, we 
find him politely assisting his wife to soup, and his 
daughter to roast mutton, ignoring the fact of eex. 
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His own dinner-table refutes his theory; his knife is 
sharper than his logic, and his joints of tton dis- 


tbe same apparatus, chop logic on the same 
bjects, under the watchful eye of teachers, 





joint his argument. Sex is certainly as marked in 
the body as it is.anywhere. Yet nature shows an es- 
sential identity of the digestive system in man and 
woman, If this is true of the body it would seem to 
be true of the mind. To say, boys study Greek and 
mathematics, therefore girls, being different, should 
not, is as if you said, boys eat beef and potatoes, 
therefore girls being different must find something 
else to eat. I resist the argument of the physiologist, 
therefore, till 1 see him prohibiting his own woman- 
kind from the dinner they have superintended, and 
restricting them to the judicious dry toast and the en- 
livening teacup. 


“Inferiority” here, is the whole difficulty in 
a nutshell, judged alone by the comparative 
advantages we see for the education of the 
sexes. Men are considered “superior,” hence 
therr education has seemed to all of primal im- 
portance ; even women of wealth,while making 
munificeut bequests to institutions for boys, 
have uniformly ignored their own sex. 

We may talk of the “angels of society,” 
“‘whose mission is the holiest on earth,” “who 
are the moral power of the world,” but who 
believes this! Women themselves? Have 
they shown it in this work of education? In 
giving thousands to institutions that forbid a 
woman to cross their thresholds, and nothing 
to those that welcome them there? Has one 
woman yet made a valuable bequest to Vassar 
College? the best appointed institution for 
girls in the world ; or to Cornell University that 
has opened its doors to all? 

When women themselves by their acts sanc- 
tion and accept this charge of “inferiority,” we 
need not wonder that man acts on the same 
opinion. ‘‘Inferiority” is what these gentle- 
men really mean when they talk of “difference 
of sex.” 

If this impeachment of feminine minds has 
any force, instead of repressing their efforts to 
secure higher education, thus making the “in- 
feriority’’ still greater, every encouragement, 
advantage and appliance to stimulate women 
in the right direction, should be as freely put 
forth as they have been for the “superior sex” 
from the beginning. Were this done, the de- 
grees of “inferiority”? might be greatly decreas- 
ed, and the sexes brought on the same plane. 
In fact, where this has been done they have 
been annihilated, the tables completely turned, 
the girls proved superior to the boys. 


Col. T. W. Higginson in a recent paper for 
the Boston Club said: 


Another of these ghosts of objections is the as- 
pti of a hope} intellectual inferiority in 
the case of women. I call it an assumption, because 
there is no class of facts directly sustaining it, and 
the class of facts which have most to do with it—the 
records, that is, of our public schools—look just the 
other way. The School Superintendent of my own 
city said to me: ‘“Those who theorize on public schools 
without personal knowledge imagine us to be con- 
stantly taxing the powers of the girls to keep them 
up to the standard of boys, It isthe other way; my 
whole struggle is to keep the boys up to a grade which 
the girls maintain without difficulty.’”’ I myself re- 
member, in a city where we bad twenty prize medals 
for the high school, that two-thirds of the pupils 
were girls, and all our effort was to keep the girls 
from getting three-quarters of the prizes. Girls are 
£0 quick-witted, they have so few distractions com- 
pared to boys, and their school constitutes so much 
larger an interest in their lives, that they unquestion- 
ably hold their own, and it may be a little more than 
their own, in our high schools and academies, It isa 
pretty safe inference that they will not drop far be- 
hind in university studies, and I am disposed to adopt 
as a general formula that certificate given by the 
school committee of a New Hampshire town to a 
teacher: “This is to certify that Fanny Noyes stands 
on a medium with other girls of her age and sex, and 
for what I know is as good as folks in general!” © 
Heine has pointed out, in his ‘‘Reisebilder,” that 
the young men of these days are very severely taxed 
~-they have so ‘much to keep in their heads—whist, 
politics, genealogies, the liturgy, carving, and all 
sorts of things—that it is no wonder they forget their 
mathematics and history. From some of those dis- 
tractions, at least, young ladies are free: even the de. 
mands of dress do not quite fill the place of these. 
And as for the demands of society, we must remem- 
ber that these are only feltseverely among a very few 
hundreds or thousands, ina few large cities. In almost 
any town in New England the obstacle in the way of 
a studious girl is not want of time, but want of teach- 
ing and encouragement. So long as she is allowed to 
stay in the high school, she holds her own, and she 
stays so long that it taxes the ingenuity of the com- 
mittee to get rid of her. During the short-lived ex- 
periment ata high school in Boston in 1826, it was 
made a serious charge against it that the girls would 
not leave, Good President Quincy said, with plain- 
tive earnestness: “OF all those who entered the high 
school, not one, during the eighteen months it was in 
operation, voluntarily quitted it, and there was no 
reason to suppose that any one would voluntarily 
quit for the whole three years, except in case of mar- 
riage.”’ Strange to say, this was what killed the in- 
stitution—this preposterous pertinacity—this love of 
knowledge which refused to leave school for anything 
short of honorable wedlock! The school had to be 
abolished in order to graduate the class: a method too 
suggestive of Charles Lamb's “Dissertation on Roast 
Pig” to be generally desirable. 


This is the testimony that comes trom every 
college where girls have had fair play. And 
there is no stronger proof of the natural chiy- 
alry of man, than the apparent pleasure with 
which these Presidents and Professors and 
leading educators, publish the complimentary 
facts. 

When such men in the State of New York 
as Samuel Lb. Woolworth, Secretary of the 
Board of Regents and, for thirty-two years, 
Principal of some of our best academies, Prin- 
cipal Hoose, of the State Normal School at 
Cortland, Dr. Armstrong, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Fredonia, and whose 
experience extends to colleges also, Principal 
Sheldon of Oswego, ard last, though not least, 
President Mark Hopkins of Williams College, 
when such men all testify in favor of co-educa- 
tion, Columbia, Union and our New York Free 
Academy need not longer fear to make the 
experiment. 

Some objectors think it would demoralize 
young girls to associate with the boys who 
crowd our colleges. 

Can it be that brothers and sisters, who 
have played together through all the years of 
childhood, who have shared each other's joys 
and sorrows, cannot, in safety, tread the same 
college halls, study the same bovks, listen to 
the same lecturea, draw diagrams on the same 
black board, try chemical experments with 





under college rules and discipline? Would 
our daughters be in greater danger with our 
neighbor’s sons, in such conditions, than in 
evening promenadesin crowded cities, in thea- 
ters, operas, balls, parties, dancing schools, 
sleigh rides, and picnics? There is no country 
in the world where boys and girls, men and 
women, mingle so freely together, as here, 
and no country can boast so high a standard 
of morality. Such an objection might do in 
Turkey, but not in Republican America. 

But if it be true that the moral atmosphere 
of our colleges is such that no young lady o: 
refinement could safely enter there, then wise 
mothers would be unwilling to have their sons 
subjected to such influences. 

Might we not find here new fields of mission- 
ary effort? The Christian work of devout 
women has been especially blessed in India 
and the Sandwich Islands, might it not be 
equally effective in Harvard, Yale, and Colum- 
bia? Remember, these boys are to be our 
future statesmen, our teachers of law, theology, 
medicine; the husbands and fathers of the 
next generation. Can the purifying work begin 
toosoon? Are not the best interests of the 
state, the church and the home, all involved in 
the moral atmosphere of our college halls? 
If it were fitting fora Florence Nightingale, 
amid the horrors of war, in a Russian hospital, 
to minister to the wants of sick and dying sol- 
diers, may not noble girls, with equal propriety 
and advantage, guard the morals of our future 
heroes, in all these institutions of learning ? 

I think, however, that objectors have mag- 
nified the dangers in this direction, and have 
done the young gentlemen in our colleges great 
injustice. For the ladies who have entered 
these temples of learning, send back no reports 
of “hotbeds of vice,” or of “human monstrosi- 
ties.” It may be, these bugbears disappeared 
on the coming of the young ladies, as the 
snakes and frogs of Ireland fled before St. 
Patrick. 

Neither have these young lady students lost 
their “natural delicacy,” “refinement,” and 
‘‘womanliness,” nor have they acquired any 
false ideas of their particular “spheres,” nor 
gone off in balloons, in search of new ones. 
No such predictions have been verified. One 
would think, to hear people talk of woman’s 
“womanliness” that it was a kind of amulet, 
made of blown glass, which could be easily put 
on, or taken off, or dashed to pieces, And yet 
the daughters of these conservative gentlemen 
go to balls and parties with bare necks and 
arms, and waltz with gentlemen, in the pres- 
ence of admiring hundreds. Their costume is 
described in the public journals the next day, 
and yet their “delicacy,” “refinement” and 
“womanliness” is not supposed to suffer. - 

I have known women to carry great bun- 
dles of work from slop shops to their garrets, 
where they supported themselves by the nee- 
dle, starving on twenty-five centsa day, and 
yet retain their delicacy. I have known them 
to live in luxury, with course, drunken, brutal 
husbands for years, and be refined still. So 
subtle, elastic, and imponderable is this quali- 
ty of “‘womanliness.” Is it remarkable, then, 
that President White should be able to report, 
after his trip of observation, that he was uni- 
formly impressed with the quiet dignity, mod- 
esty and refinement of the young lady: stu- 
dents in allthe Western colleges? And this is 
the testimony from all quarters. 

This “womanliness” has been through so 
many fiery trials and maintained its identity 
so well that I think, now we can trust it any- 
where. How much longer will it take the 
world to learn that the mutual influence of the 
sexes is to purify, elevate, and dignify each 
other. 

On this point President Pierce gives us com- 
monsense, philosophy and Bible. He says: 


Surely there is nothing which the under-graduate 
learns in his college-course which he should not be 
glad that his wife should know as well as himself. 
Surely a liberal education has miserably failed of its 
aim, when a man desires in a wife, not an equal, but 
atoy oraslave. The idea of a woman as a slave is a 
barbarian idea, The savage has it to perfection, and 
because he has it he isa savage. The savage makes 
woman do the work of a beast of burden; the half- 
civilized Chinese puts on her all the drudgery of hard 
work—‘‘the wife drags the plough, the husband sows 
the grain.” To the savage, woman is a slave. The 
half-civilized man combines with this the idea of wo- 
man asa toy. This isan unchristian idea; unhappily, 
it is too common even with us, yet, with some other 
degrading ideas, it is a relic of heathenism. The 
whole differance between civilized Europe, half-civi. 
lized Asia, and savage Africa, can be accurately meas- 
ured by the idea of womau—the best test of civiliza- 
tion in either a nation or an individual, The ques- 
tion, then, whether our civilization is to advanee or 
retrograde—stand stiil it cannot—depends on the 
place hereafter to be given to woman. As to this 
question, the present seems to be a sort of crisis. The 
signs point both ways; onthe whole, the prospect 
is hopeful and cheering; but we must either go back 
or go on—we must become either more Asiatic or 
more Christian. 

Lam fully persuaded that the time is not far dis- 
tant when it will be thought almost incredible that 
the question of the inferiority of woman should ever 
have been seriously debated. I am fully persuaded 
that upon all great questions touching humanity, the 
human mind will, at length, accept the teachings of 
Christ as final; and the question whether or not Wo- 
man is the equal of ManI conceive authoritatively 
settled by him, when he pronounces marriage such a 
union as excludes the idea that there can be essential 
inferiority in one of the parties. His ideal of mar- 
riage, unknown alike to the classical nations and to 
the Hebrews, is incompatible with the inequality of 
the sexes. Nor do we find a trace in his life or 
teachings, or in those of his apostles, which tends 
in the least to countenance such an idea, The few 
apparent exceptions to this statement grow out of 
Oriental usage, or are explained by the truth that 
subordination is consistent with equality. Not even 
superticial reasoners should have beeu misled by 
these exceptions, When, generally speaking, there ‘is 
no distinction in the moral duties imposed on each, 
none in the warnings and promises addressed to each, 
none at the cross, none in the day of judgment. 


“But,” says another objector, ‘it would low- 
er the standard of scholarship to admit young 
ladies to the colleges,” 

Judge Cooley, one of the professors in Mich- 
igan University, says that such has not been- 
the case there. One of the best mathemati. 
cians in that institution for years was a girl. 
She solved a diflleult problem, which had been 
presented to several successive classes without 
finding a solution. One of the best Greek 





scholars, too, was a girl. How is it possible | practicable and dangerous, will appearsafe and | tury ber aside from the work which God has im- | PBuiller and 


| more highly advantages so long deniec 


| joint with its surroundings. 





for students, who keep at the head of their 
classes, and who win all the prizes, to lower 
the grade of scholarship? 

Samuel B. Woolworth says on this point: 


The co-education of the sexes has been favorable 
to good order and discipline and exerted a mutual 
stimulating influence on scholarship. 


Principal Sheldon, of the State Normal 
School at Oswego, writes of co-education : 

“IT think the influence is good on both sexes, socially, 
morally and intellectually. My experience in all 
grades of schools below the university bas confirmed 
me in this opinion, This experience has led me to 
feel that it would work equally we!l in the university. 
Of this, however, I cannot be so confident, as the con- 
ditions here are somewhat changed. Iam now mak- 
ing a practical experiment in this direction by send- 
ing my own daughter to Michigan University. 


Principal J. W. Armstrong, D. D., of the 
State Normal School at Fredonia, writes: 


My observation shows that the morals of students 


of either sex deteriorate, apparently, in proportion to. 


the rigor of the separation of the sexes. The same is 
true of their delicacy of feeling, their sense of honor, 
and their love of truth. In all mixed seminaries and 
academies where social intercourse of the sexes was 
either forbidden or largely restrained, the ladies lost 
in prudence, delicacy and truthfulness, even faster 
than the gentlemen. For many years my views of 
sehool government have been much more liberal than 
the common practice would justify. In this Norma 

School I allow, and even ehcourage, all the freedom 
of intercourse between the sexes, which would be ai 
lowed in a well-regulated family. This has been tested 
for two years. The results are good in the recitation 
room, where they mingle as they choose on the seats ; 
in the halls, where they communicate freely as at 
home; in the boarding-places, where they have only 
the same restrictions. They visit, walk and ride out 
together, out of recitation hours, whenever and where- 
ever they please. The results are, they study better, 
are more polite, visit far less, walk and ride together 
far less than when restrained, and never under im- 
prudent or objectionable circumstances. We have 
the most orderly, studious and happy school I ever was 
in. In Genesee College the results were good, though 
the restrictions were too many to ailow the best resulta, 
All my experience and observations have confirmed 
my earlier faith in the sense and virtues of the youth 
of the land who attend our schools, of the necessity of 
the two sexes exerting reciprocally their influence 
upon their development, in order to obtain the best re- 
sults, and of the fact that nine-tenths of all the irregu- 
larity and disorder in our Colleges arises from the es- 
tablishment of an arbitrary and unnatural state of so- 
ciety among the students. 


President White of Cornell University, who 
made an extended tour through the West, 
visiting all colleges where the experiment of 
co education had been tried says: 

If it be said that the presence of women will tend 
to lower the standard of scholarship, or at all events 
to keep the Faculty from steadily raising it, it may be 
answered at once, that all the facts observed are in 
opposition to this view. The letters received by the 
Committee, and their own recent observations in 
class-rooms, show beyond adoubt, that the yeung wo- 
men are at least equals of the young men in collegiate 
studies, As already stated, the best Greek scholar 
among the thirteen hundred students of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, a few years since; the best mathemat- 
ical scholar in one of the largest classes of that insti- 
tution to-day, and several among the highest in 
natural science, and in the general courses of study, 
are young women. 

The most concise and vigorous rendering from the 
most concise and vigorous of all—Tacitus himself— 
was given by a young lady at Oberlin College. Nor 
did the Committee notice any better work in the 
most difficult of the great modern languages than that 
of some young women at Antioch College. Nor is 
our own University entirely without experience on 
this point. Among candidates for admission, two 
years since, no better examination was passed than 
that by a young lady who had previously been success- 
fulin a competition for the State scholarship, in one 
ofthe best educated counties of the State. 


President Raymond of Vassar College at 
the Social Science Association in Boston said : 


And, on the whole, it is very difficult to say what 
there is in science or literature that will do the man’s 
mind good that will not dothe woman’s mind good. 
At Vassar they had far outgrown the question whether 
girls cankeep up with boys, They have gentlemen 
professors at Vassar, and the question among them is 
how to keep ahead of the girls. It is not a joke, but 
afact. Hewas seventeen years professor in a boys’ 
cullege before he went to Vassar, and nine years the 
head of a large boys’ school; yet he never was so put 
to it to keep up with his classes asin Vassar. 


On this point the President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Rev. Dr. Fairchild, says: 

As to ability to maintain an excellent standing in 
college classes, that during his own experience as pro- 
fessor—eight years in ancient languages, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew,-eleven in mathematics, abstract and 
applied,—and eight in philosophical and ethical stud- 
ies—he has uever observed any difference in the sexes 


| as to performance in the recitations, 


Dr. Winchell, Professsor of Natural History 
in Michigan State University, kept for a time 
a table of statistics, to show the relative pro- 
ficiency of young men and women: 


The points on which the comparison was made 
were two, viz:—The aubject of botany itself, and style 
in writing, ete. In the comparison as regards botany 
itself, ‘all young women” stood first on the whole 
list; all young men stood eleventh. In the compar- 
ison as regards style, ete., ‘‘all young women” stood 
first, and ‘‘all young men" stood seventh, The aver- 
age standing in botany on a scale of 100 was 93 for thy 
young women, against 70 for the young men. In 
orthography the mean number of words mis-spelled by 
the young women was 1¥l,and by the young men 
4.95. ‘The proportional number of words mis-spelled 
was for the young women 22, for the young men 56 
In every respect the young women gained the victory: 


The general testimony is, that girls are more 
conscientious in study than boys and that this 
is the main cause of their remarkable success. 
Another cause may be that girls oa tomy 

them. 

Another fallacy is, that women have not the 
physical health to endure a collegiate educa- 
tion. Any special reform, while all other evils 
of society remain as they are, seems out of 
But if one has 
the faith and patience to survey the future 
and from the causes at work in the present, 
realize what the thought and effort of a genera- 
tion must inevitably accomplish, in all direc- 
tions, then many things, which now seem im- 


desirable. Great truths run in parallel lines, 
and to see how straight one points, others must 
be brought forward at the same time. 


for the higher education of Woman, reforms in 
her habits of life, dress, diet and exercise, are 


clubs, rowing, skating, gymnastics, &c. And 
in their curriculum, are included botany, as- 
tronomy and surveying, all compelling out- 
door exercise and observations. Thus the ar- 
tificial, limp-backed, flabby-muscled, feeble- 
sone women of to-day willsoon be unknown 
orever. 


as long as the boys. 
President Fairchild of Oberlin College says 
on this point: 


Nor is there any manifest inability on the part of 
young women to endure the required labor. A break- 
ing down in health does not appear to be more fre- 
quent than with young men. We have not observed 
a more frequent interruption of study on this ac- 
count; nor do our statistics show a greater draft upon 
the vital forces in the case of those who have com- 
pleted the full college course. Out of eighty-four 
young ladies who have graduated since 1841, seven 
have died—a proportion of one intwelve. Of three 
hundred and sixty-eight young men who have gradu- 
ated since that date, thirty-four are dead, or a little 
more than one ineleven. Of these thirty-four young 
men, six fellin the war, and, leaving these out, the 
proportion of deaths still remains one to thirteen. 
Taking the whole number of gentlemen graduates, 
omitting the theological department, we find the pro- 
portion of deaths one to nine and a half; of ladies, 
one to twelve; and this in spite of the lower average 
expectation of life for women, as indicated in life in- 
surance tables. The field is, of course, too narrow 
for perfectly conclusive results; but there is no occa- 
sion for special apprehension of failure of health to 
ladies from study. 


President Raymond of Vassar College says 
as to the effect of study on their health that: 


He would challenge the United States to turn out 
400 young women between the ages of 16 and 24 that 
will compare with Vassar College girls. They have 
no sickly girls there except those who came sick; and 
they restore the health of a very handsome percentage 
of these. We know, and physiology will bear me out 
in the statement, that study wisely pursued is beneti- 
cial tothe health. Itis the healthiest occupation that 
I have ever found, or my daughters either. It is not 
study that kills students; itis bad habits, badgiving, 
and foolish methods of study, The whole question is: 
Is it possible that Woman should have an intellectual 
yocation—should be called by Providence to such a 
life. I believe in co-education. It is the millennial 
system of education. Vassar was bound by certain 
restrictions. He did not know what was to prevent 
Vassar College, in her own good time, from opening 
her doors to boys, and then he thought Cornell Unf- 
versity would be at a disadvantage. (Laughter and 
applause.) 


Miss Maria Mitchell of Vassar was present, 
and bore testimony through Mrs. Dali to the 
health of the girls in that institution. 

There is nothing truer than this idea thrown 
out by Professor Kaymond, that study pro- 
motes health. Simply asa means to this end, 
there is no greater blessing to the rising gen- 
eration of girls than college life, with its years 
of study, cccupation, ambition and aspiration. 
We cannot estimate the misery and disease 
caused by the utter vacuity of the lives of 
girls, especially of the wealtby classes. The 
aimless, hopeless, pleasure-seekers, for whom 
good fathers think they have done their utter- 
most when they have supplied every want, 
and have left heads and hearts and hands 
alike unoccupied. Let the next generation of 
girls be liberally educated, kept in college until 
they are twenty-five years old, in the constant 
society of young men of their own age and at- 
tainments, and the health of both sexes would 
be improved, and the tone of society greatly | 
changed for the better. 

But another grave objection to co-education , 
is that ‘“‘attachments would be formed,” and | 
“engagements” and “marriages” grow out of , 


pressed upon her entire constitution’’—that is, 


proposed. Girls now have their boat and hal! | 


But statistics show that, even now, the girls | 
in our colleges enjoy as good health and live | 


the 
deties of a wifeand mother, it is stated that ‘of the 
eighty-four la lies who have taken the college course 


Thus, simultaneously with the movement | twenty-seven only are unmarried and, of these, four 


died early, and of the remaining twenty-three, twen- 
| ty are graduates of less than «ix years, standing.” 

In an<wer to the question whether young people 
will, under euch asy+tem, form such acquaiptances as 
will result, during their course of study or after they 
leave college, in natrimonial engagements, the Doe- 
tor says:—“Undoubtedly they will, and if this is a 
fatal objection, the «ystem must be pronounced a 
failare. The majority of young people form such ac- 
quaintar.ces between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four, and these are the years devoted to a course of 
study. It would be a most unnatural state of things 
if such acquaintances should not be male.”’ 

He then says, very pertinently :—The reasonable 
inquiry n he case is whether such acquaintances 
and engagements can be made under circumstances 
more favorable to a wise and cousiderate adjustment 
or more promising of a happy resnit. 

President White, of Cornell University, says; 

How do young men and young women form such 
engagements now ? 

It sa matter of notoriety that these engagements— 
the most important ot life,—are, asa rule, formed 
with less care, foresight and mutual knowledge, than 
any other. Choice is determined by mere casual 
meeting, by an acquaintance of a few weeks, by win- 
ning manners at a ball, by a pleasing costume in the 
street, and at the best by a very imperfect revelation of 
those mental and moral qualities which are to make 
or mar the happiness of all concerned. Should such 
engagements be formed in «a University where both 
sexes are educated together, they would be based 
upon afar more thorough and exteaded knowledge, 
upon an admiration of a much higher range of qyuali- 
ties, and upon a similarity in taste and temper, which 
could not be gained elsewhere. 

Every one acquainted with life in our larger and 
better Colleges and Universities, knows that nowhere 
do men more surely value each other for real and sub- 
stantial qualities and attainments. Nowhere isthe 
merely dressy man in lower estimation; nowhere is 
the thorough scholar, the ready writer, the powerful 
orator, more highly regarded; nowhere do wealth, 
family influence, intriguing, cabaling, avail less; no- 
where do earnest purpose and work avail more 

Certainly the choice of a companion for life ‘made 
in such an atmosphere cannot be less safe than that 
which is made under the present system in the world 
at large. If any theorist objects, with some force, 
that these attachments between students of either 
sex, would so fill the thoughts as to leave no place 
for study, the testimony already laid before the trua- 
tees shows that practical educators tind that these 
same attachments act as a powerful stimulus to study 


The main objections ali summed up against 
co-education may be concisely stated, thus: 

1. “The sexes ditfer, therefure the systems of 
education should diiler.” 

2. “It would lower the grade of scholarship 
and morals.” 

3. “Girls have not sufficient strength of mind 
and body to endure the sirain of a thorough 
collegiate course.” 

4. “It would make boys ‘effeminate,’ less 
brave and manly.” 

5. Boys and girls cannot study together. 
They would be continually thinking of each 
other, flirtations would take the place of Latin 
and mathematics, and marriage of graduation 
aud diplomas. 

Frove to these cavilers that the reverse of 
all this has proved true; that in those colleges 
| where the experiment has beeu tried the grade 
of scholarship and morals has been elevated; 
that boys and girls stimulate each other to 
; good lessons and behavior; that boys have not 
| lost courage; that no colleges sent to our late 

war a more brave, hardy, manly body of young 
nm than went from Oberlin and Antioch; 
| that real friendships take the place of flrta- 
| tions. Prove all this aud our opponents will 
| then fly in another direction, aud will main- 
| tain that,in this every day acquaintance in 
the recitation room men must jose all their 
chivalry for women; that the pretry of life 
would be all gone; furgetting thai chivalry and 
poetry are essential elements of our being and 
will ever seek some modes of expression un- 











them, and that “thus the thoughts of both 


studies.” Another class of objectors assert 
open to them so many new and pleasant fields 
for thought and action, that marriage would 
be indefinitely postponed, or ignored altogeth- 
e ” 


These objections seem to answer each oth- 
er, if danger lies in one direction it cannot in 
the other. And yet there is some truth in 
both statements. If we could rouse the am- 
bition of our daughters to go through a thor- 


profession, and once to enjoy the freedom of 
self-support and self-dependence, girls would 
not marry as early in life as they now do. But 
that, instead of an objection, would be a great 
blessing to the race. For one object of the 
higher education of both men and women, is 
the development of higher types of manhood 
and womanhood. As long as girls of twenty, 
with feeble minds and bodies make the ma- 
jority of our mothers, improvement is effect- 
ually blocked. Again, when girls are scien- 
tifically educated, and independent, they will 
be governed in marriage by the law of attrac- 
tion and not by sordid motives of policy. The 
man will be the central figure, not his bank 
book and family. The first step towards 
higher, purer, more enduring unions, is the 
complete education of Woman. Some form 
of marriage has always existed and will no 
doubt continue, however the Regents of the 
Universities may decide the question of co-ed- 
ucation. 

Cicero says, “the most important study of 
man is man.’’ I suppose he used “Man” in 
| its comprehensive sense including Woman. 

And is not such knowledge of each other as 
| important in the sum of human happiness, 
| invoking as it does, all the branches of social 

science, as is the study of mathematics, or the 
| languages? In constant association, in active 
| competition for the same prizes, young men 
!and women might bring to this study the 

same clearness and discrimination as to all oth- 
ersubjects, Our thoughts are not distracted by 
relations to which we are accustomed. The 
| facts already show that in these colleges where 
the sexes are educated together there is less 
fighting” “fewer scandals,’’less thought of 





- 
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; each other than in these monastic institu- | 


tions where all intercourse is forbidden. 
| President Fairchild, of Oberlin College says: 
| To show that the system of joint education ‘does 
not bewilder Woman witha vain ambition or tend to 


sexes would be drawn from their legitimate | 


that “the higher education of women would | 


ough collegiate course, to enter sume trade or | 


der all circumstances. 

In the higher education of the women of 
the future, vain is the aitempt to bend eternal 
' laws tu human follies and blu.ders. With the 
half-civilized idea of Woman’s nature, sphere 
and destiny, every step outside of vld conven- 
tionalities seems to imperil the whole social 
| superstructure. But these ideas are fast pass- 
| ing away; the last type of slavery, thatof Wo- 
man to Man, is en The hour strikes on 
| the clock wound by no mortal hand, and Wo- 
man awakes to work out her own salvation, 
with joy and rejoicing. “Now will the first 
| note of harmony be touched; now will the 
great organ of humanity be played on all its 
| keys, with every stop rightly adjusted and 
| with louder, loftier strains the march of civili- 
| zation will be immeasurably quickened.’’ 
| Mrs. Saran J. SPENCER, President of the 
| Board of Trustees of the Girls’ Reform School, 
| Washington, D. C., followed on the same sub- 
| ject. Shortly after she began, the Congress 
| adjourned until evening. 

SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session Mrs. SPENCER con 
tinued her address. She argued that sex was 
| of the soul and was as indestructible as the 
| soul itself. The time expired and the paper 


was not finisbed. 

The Rey. CELIA BURLEIGH read a paper on 
“The Relations of Woman to her Drees.” Wo- 
men must be free to adopt any style of dress 
they may choose. Dress has subjugated Wo- 
man, and made her unable to meet man on an 
equality. Even the ballot ean do little for 
her unless she can be emancipated from the 
tyrapny of dress. The present dress is ugly, 
unnatural and immodest. 

A paper on the needs and claims of women 
teachers, prepared jointly by Narninr BEECH- 
ER STrowE and CATHERINE BSECHER, was 
read by the President. 
| Mrs, CHARLOTTE WILBoUR, President of 
Sorosis, read the following paper on the “ Invio- 

lable Home.”’ 
The Inuviolable Home. 


When the cave-dweller eame out of his dun- 
| geon to live in the lett of day, he left behind 


| 


him in the cold shade and shelter of the sun- 
less rocks a portion of his bratality. He bad 
| possessed his lair, indeed, but it was the den 
ofa wild beast, and not the dwelling of aman 


'Ttowed nothing to his fashioning hard, and 
| hence gave nothing to his oundeveloped na 
lture. It waa not there, in the darkness and 
stubboruness of the roeks, that the fature 
I t uld anfeld his won 


anventor couki 
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drous ties; and the very bear that 
wrestled with him fora lodging there, not 
rarely the better fighter of the two, seemed as 
likely to be the coming lord of the world as 
he who with equal sullenness accepted victory 
or defeat. If the open air made hima wan- 
derer, it also made him a builder, and restored 
his low sense of domesticity on a higher 


When he lashed to the trunk of a sapling 
the bark of some gigantic tree, and made him- 
self a fixed shelter from the excesses of storm 
and sunshine, he took an irreversible step to- 
ward his manhood and the lordship of the 
world. Then as a rational Builder and Inven- 
tor, no longer the mere slave of a brute in- 
stinct that shapes adomicile unknowing why, 
he began to lay the foundations of the divinest 
temple of the heart, the Inviolable Home. 

In the holes of the earth he had reared his 
cubs that struggled for place with the cubs of 
the cave-bear; and all that is left to distin- 
guish the future man from the extinct brute, 
where each gnawed the bones of his rival, is 
the trace of fire on the fractured limbs of the 
one, or a stone-knife among the skeleton fin- 
gers of the other! That fire was the first al- 
tar-fire to the creative God, whose symbol is 
progress, the hearth-fire of a household of yet 
unimagiued sanctity, the fire ofheaven, which 
this rude Prometheus snatched from the di- 
vine altar to light his way into undreamed 
hights of undeveloped majesty! It is here, in 
this rude beginning of arts, that the classic 
fable hasits noblest significance. Through 
this element, in the bands of the savage, lay 
the possibility of his escape from savagery. 

The whole history of man, from the dim 
outer verge of brutehood to the highest alti- 
tude of physical mastery of the world ot mat- 
ter, is written in the traces of that first fire 
whose ashes mingle with the bones of perish- 
ed races of untamed brutes, wild rovers of the 
pre-adamite world. The incipient hearth- 
stone, where the old world’s captured game 
was roasted, stands out like a pharoson the 
eternal rock, to light our way from the sav- 
age to the citizen, from Caliban to Prospero. 
The forge-fire was kindled at the hearthstone. 
Home is the mother of arts and industries, 
and man first raised his head toward Heaven 
when he planted his feet firmly on the earth: 
where he took root he grew; while he wander- 
ed he merely lived. In the. sunny wigwam 
the dam and cubs of his deeper brutehood had 
developed to the female and ber young, which, 
in that barbaric empire of gross disparity be- 
tween man and woman, were but faint fore- 
gleams of the true wife and baby, as his frail 
cabin was of the permanent home. Between 
the beastly dens of the past and the sweetest 
flowers of the present rises the same infinite 
contrast as between their inhabitants; and 
any tendency to reversion to the ancient type, 
in external conditions, marks or excites a ten- 
dency to as fatal reversion in the characters 
of men. 

We see cases of suspended progress, arrest- 
ed development, wherein life seems to have 
reached the bounds of its possibility for this 
individual or race; and the picture is sadder 
than the grave, for we may see through that, 
as through an open door, to an eternal growth 
beyond. But sadder yet is the picture of a 
grown race falling back, a tree retreating to a 
lichen, a man receding to a beast. There are 
lichens and alge that drift forever and thrive in 
a low way in the drifting, cold, flowerless, 

uipless things of sea andair. But herbs that 
ar bloom and fruit, strike root and abide in 
their place, though it be but the clefts of the 
rocks. Even so, the blooming of the home 
virtues, and the ripening of the best fruits of 
social order, demand for their perfection the 
permanence of Home, a spot inviolably sacred 
to the divinest affections, defended from the 
clutch of avarice and the blasts of misfortune, 
and, as far as may be, the fixed inheritance of 
the wife and mother. 

In the instincts of the simple heart is a wis- 
dom that is justified by the concurrent testi- 
mony of the ages and the slow conclusions of 
philosophy after the many rectifications of ex- 
perience. It was a homely proverb of the fa- 
thers, with a wider meaning than moneyed 
thrift attaches to it, that ‘a rolling stone 

athers no moss.” The nomad may sharpen 
is senses, but the dweller deepens his heart. 
The eye may be fed by wandering, but the 
soul must have its fixed center or be lost, like 
the erratic comet, whose tattered glories are 
strewn through the hollow marches of heaven. 

Love demands possessidn, and possession 
seeks permanence. The instinct of accumu- 
lation is primary to the instinct of inhabitive- 
ness. We get our hands full, and stay from 
the necessity imposed by the possession. It 
was a sense of the innate fitness of things that 
created the verbal transitions by which a 
wanderer becomes a “vagabond,” and he who 
runs from his field, of war or work, is a 
“scamp,” one who discamps. Out of the per- 
manence of the affections the Home was up- 
built; in the permanence of the Home the af- 
fections are guarded. Nowadism, as a social 
law, is as antagonistic to order and happiness 
as it is to civil life and the nobler arts and in- 
dustries. The pirate of the seas and the rob- 
ber Arab, the house-thief, gypsy, and the pred- 
atory savage, can hardly be other than thieves 
and robbers, from the very nature of their 
homeless lives. 

The allies of this evil brood are multitudi- 
mous as the leaves of Vallombrosa. The ex- 
eitements of fast living, the eager thirst for 
gain, the artificial necessities for more than 
modest industry can secure, the ruinous re- 
verses that follow rash haste, and above all, 
those startling, stirring distortions of life 
which, under the name of romances, come 
million-leaved to the fire-side, the counting- 
room, and the club-house, have steadily cre- 
ated a growing distaste for the more quiet 
joys of Home, with an evident loss of the at- 
tendant virtues, and a secret attraction to- 
ward intrigue and adventure. 

The extravagance of fashionable house- 
keeping drives young people to the boarding- 
house, and young men to cynic celibacy, with 
its obvious dangers and pleasures, stolen it 
may be, but all the more piquant toa depraved 
taste; these take the place of the guardian 
Jaws that are at once the creation and creators 
of the established Home. By astrange misap- 
prehension of the eternal fitness of things, a 
thorough subversion of root and branch, we 
have attempted to graft the home on the 


boarding-house, vainly hoping, while we es-. 


cape certain minor cares, to extract the fine 
aroma of lifelong attachments from the shift- 
ing forms and furnishings of a day. We for- 
get that places to live in are Homes only by 





virtue of personal magnetism, and the slow 


Mrs. Jour1a Warp Howe thought that, 


ripening of every board and wall and bit of | when American art washeld up to satire and 
furniture is the effused individuality of lov- | condemnation, it was well also to give it due 


ing and beloved souls for many years; and 
hence the very cares we seek to escape are 
escaped at a loss of what fine flavor of devo- 
tion and fidelity they might have given to the 
home atmosphere. 

The household gods are shy of landladies, 
even the best, and bear little jostling on vernal 
highways is a furniture cart. The first of 
May, charming in the ideal Spring of the poet, 
is their pet aversion. 

You have seen how cheap plaster idols, Pray- 
ing Sammy or Happy Fisher-Boy, suffer from 
abrasion of their poor, pale noses, and even 
worse, annual fracture of their fragile limbs, 
till they stand or lie down denuded torsos 
mournful to contemplate. They are types of 
your household Lares when too often plucked 
down from their niches; and the soilure of irrev- 
erent handling in the common reception-room 
of the hotel adds dishonor to misfortune, and 
finishes the dethronement of their mutilated 
royalties. The nurturing of happy childhood 
into whole manhood and womanhood is the pe- 
culiar sanctifier of Home in its rooted perma- 
nence. Every rock and tree, every path and 
winding-way about the spot, and every room 
and window and consecrated niche within, be- 
comes sacred to eternal and dear memories, 
all saturated with the effluent aroma of precious 
lives. The quiet of the certain retirement, the 
half-open privacy that can close upon all at the 
dropping of a latch, and the feeling that here 
for long years the sweets we plant will grow 
and bloom and bear fruit for us, makes the 
secure Homestead the divinest nursery of 
young souls, 

The application of sounding generalities to 
each particular department of life is so easy, 
the name of Freedom, though grossly miscon- 
ceived, is so attractive, and all things loosened 
from their foundations drift so readily down- 
wards, that one is not surprised to see industri- 
al experiments, begun in good faith by earnest 
reformers, sink into social perdition by ignor- 
ing the immutable sanctities of the private 
Home. Nothing buta most rigid spiritual des- 
potism, the enthusiasm of the superstitious im- 
agination captivated by cunning, or the shrewd 
financiering of the managers, could hold such 
unnatural combinations together for a single 

ear. 
. The sweetest growths of the tree of life are 
reared in nurseries of the private heart. 
When man is wedded to the soil he tills by 
well-won ownership, andthe wife rules be- 
neath a roof inviolably her own, however 
humble it may be, and children grow up with 
the sense of permanence rooted in their little 
souls, then may all look forward toa more 
lovely Home, adorned and perfected from 
year to year, attracting the spare industry of 
ever-active natures to the beautifying of its 
surroundings and containings, with the hap- 
4 sense of perpetuity to encourage them. 

he established Home is their guardian, 
teacher, and moralist. It preaches industry 
and prudence, that they may still hold and 
perfect what they possess and love; it inspires 
the sense of art and beauty, that they may 
the more adorn its loveliness; it teaches tem- 
perance, that they may hold on in industry 
and prudence, and no wily villain may wheedle 
from them the well-earned treasure by excit- 
ing and feeding an unworthy appetite. It en- 
courages peacefulness and good neighborhood, 
that a spot fixed deeply in all their dreams of 
continued happiness shall not be invaded by 
the angry hornets of ill-will and resentment. 
It is their pledge of loyalty, their guarantee 
of an interestin the public welfare, the prom- 
ise of good order and good citizenship; and 
where it fails of being all this to its inmates, 
they have failed in good common sense, or 
have nursed the Arab instinct in defiance of 
the amenities of the fixed Home. 





The old feudal tenure has gone by forever, 
and the voluntary system of descent and 
transfer has happily taken its place. What | 
was beautiful and worthy of preservation in | 
the old can be secured in the new. The spot | 
made delightful by a thousand associations 
can be made sacred and inviolable when the 
law permits what before it required, while the 
Home must find its real stability in the senti- 
ment of the private heart, not the require- 
ments of the statute. What the heart makes 
holy, the law can make inviolable, and in 
doing this, as already it is beginning to do, it 
will accomplish more than the unthinking 
ever dreamed towards the reign of order and 
moral stability in the Commonwealth. 

THIRD MORNING SESSION. 

Before 10.30 a. m., every available seat in 
the Union League Hall was occupied. The 
Rev. Mrs. Lozier opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

Mrs. Lucrnpa B. CHANDLER read a paper on 
“Motherhood.” The foundation of an enlight- 
ened motherhood, she said, lay in a sense of 
her responsibility. This must be ante-natal 
as well as post-natal. Inthis, man must aid 
the woman. Man built for outward use, Wo- 
man for inward capacity, power, and happi- 
ness. Man’s strength was in brain and mus- 
cle, Woman’s in brain and soul. Motherhood 
was not appreciated or respected. Her power 
in constructing and completing the mental and 
maral qualities of the child was undreamed 
of. With increased mental development, she 
protested against being identified with the ma- 
ternal office. Motherhood must be enlightened 
through physiological teaching in school, in- 
cluding everything that physiology could 
teach. For the cure of all social evils the 
world must await an enlightened motherhood. 
Religion, science and philanthropy could do 
the world no higher good than thus to exalt 
womanhood. 

Rev. ANTOINETTE Brown Biackwe tt, of 
Somerville, N. J., readan essay on “The Re- 
lation of Woman’s Work in the Household to 
her Work Outside,” which wiil appear next 
week. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Hows read a letter from 
a lady—the editor of an Italian paper publish- 
ed in Florence—expressing sympathy with the 
Congress. 

“The Art Education of Woman” was next 
discussed in a paper by Miss He en L. D. 
Porter. 

Miss Potter advocated the establishment 
of industrial and technical schools in every 
town. Why should the most skilled work be 
done in Europe or by foreigners, when men 
and women ofas good abilities were waiting 
for occupation here? The time was not dis- 
tant, it was to be hoped, when Americans 
would be able to compete with Europeans in 
art and industry. Industrial art and high art 





in America were far behind. 


credit for what it had done. She referred to 
Sir Benjamin West and to Mr. Bradford, an 
American artist, now in England. In Rome 
there were no German or Italian studios so 
prominent as those of American men and wo- 
men. A great deal of the cheese sold as Eng- 
lish in England came from America. Domes- 
tic architecture had made great progress here. 
The mass of the people had better dwellings 
than in any other country of the earth. As 
the speaker went through Venice, the City of 
Palaces, she longed for the scrubbing-brush, 
so great was the filth. Russell Gurney said 
to the speaker, recently, that there were no 
dwellings at English watering-places equal to 
the magnificent villas at Newport. 

Mrs. Resecca Morse thought that America 
had not given sufficient attention to the indus- 
trial arts, and hence there had been slow prog- 
ress. The lady artists of New York were not 
banded to help one another. Many young 
aspirants had been met and crushed by unjust 
criticism at the very outset. 

Mrs. Livermore said that so far lady artists 
had never been able to take their pictures into 
the Royal Academy. Many women last year 
put men’s names to their pictures and sent 
them in, andthey were put high up at once. 
She urged her hearers not to despair, but to 
work and hope for the result. 


THIRD AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2p. m. the Executive Commtttee met to 
consider anamendment to the Constitution, 
to the effect that any woman who paid $2 and 
signed the Constitution should be admitted 
to membership. This was proposed by the 
Rev. Celia Burleigh and seconded by Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker. Great interest was 
manifested in the result of the Committee’s 
deliberations. At3 p.m. the theater and ad- 
jacent hall and corridors were crowded, a large 
number of school teachers being in the audi- 
ence. The result of the Committee’s deliber- 
ations are not announced. 

The paper of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacosi on 
“The Social Aspects of the Re-admission of 
Women into the Medical Profession,” was read 
by Miss Kate Hitiarp. 

The argument maintained that Woman’s 
function as a mother.did not exclude her from 
outside occupations. In early times the indus- 
trial occupations were carried on in the house 
by the mother and her maidens, while the men 
were employed in fighting. Still later, while 
the husbands snd brothers were wielding the 
sword, the women plied the agricultural imple- 
ments. Women were at present engaged in 
numberless avocations apart from their mater- 
nal duties. If it was assumed that women 
ought not to work, in order that they might 
bear more children, the answer was that it had 
been proved that women who worked bore 
more children than those who did not. The 
success of women in the medicai profession 
would profit them inevery department. They 
would then be regarded as capable for any 
other occupation; they would be considered 
as worthy of better pay, and it would be an 
inducement to spend more on their education. 
The enlightenment of mothers and the ha - 
ness of children would be greatly cntentedl! y 
the larger introduction of women into the med- 
ical profession. The success of Woman in in- 
tellectual labor was the sure forerunner of her 
success in material industries. It was useless 
to claim for women a share in governing be- 
fore they had acquired a high intellectual 
standing. When it was shown that women 
were excluded from the medical schools of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, was it 
any wonder that those women who practiced 
medicine did not secure the confidence of the 
mass? Equal dignity and remuneration could 
only be expected for women when equal time, 
money, and intellect had been expended on 
their training. All colleges aiming at a higher 
education must be endowed. The Michigan 
University, the Female Medical College of 
Philadelphia and the Woman’s College of the 
Infirmary of New York were the only duly 
recognized medical schools that admitted wo- 
men. Yet women needed all the appliances 
they could get, as the work demanded was 
very great. It was required to fit for intellect- 
ual work women who had hitherto been limit- 
ed to routine; to prepare for the highest intel 
lectual functions women hitherto confined to 
the lowest; to render capable of the hardiest 
self-reliance inthe most difficult emergencies 
women hitherto accustomed to rely on other 
people ; to train to exact observation women 
whose perceptions were generally inaccurate; 
to compel to rigia reasoning women habituated 
to vague intuitions; to force to impartial scru 
tiny of facts women who had preferred to fall 
back on their moral sense; to initiate intoa 
vast body of doctrine women cut off from all 
traditions of knowledge; to give scientific dis- 
cipline and erudition to women unacquainted 
with the merest routine of science ; to educate 
in the most difficult, the most complex, the 
most extensive, the most incessantly grow- 
ing of all arts—the art of medicine—women 
nearly destitute of any education deserving 
to be called superior; in u word, to raise to 
one of the highest positions in the gift of soci- 
ety women who always had filled subordinate 
places. The work was great and daring, but 
by resolution it could and would be done. 
The paper advocated the erection and endow- 
ment of colleges specially for the medical edu- 
cation of women, and the introduction of fe- 
male medical students and professors into those 
colleges which at present closed their doors to 
women. Not until this was accomplished 
would female physicians and surgeons receive 
that consideration from the masses to which 
they are undoubtedly entitled. 

Mrs. LIvERMORE read a telegram from Dr. 
and Mrs. Dio Lewis, of Boston, requesting her 
to put his and his wife's name down for $100 
toward a fund for the publication of the pa- 
pers read during the Congress. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, 
Mrs. Livermore urged her auditors to be equal- 
ly generous, and then pot only would the pro- 
ceedings of that Congress be fully reported, 
but every other good work contemplated for 
the amelioration of women would be pushed 
forward to a glorious consummation. 

Miss CATHERINE BEECHER excused herself 
on the plea of ill-health, for not having taken a 
part in the Congress. She had never been 
more interested in any movement than the 
present. She was pleased that conservative 
and liberal women were associated in the 
work. The liberal urged on the conservative, 
and the conservative restrained the liberal. 
She prayed that God’s blessing might accom- 





y the work. As Miss Beecher’s voice was 
eeble, Mrs. Livermore reported her words. 


Dr. DINSMORE FRENCH corrected a misstate- | 
é,the med- | to debase American men then all the religious 


ment. There was another coll 


dare disown and condemn them. I feel indig- 
nant when I hear women speak lightly to men 
of liquor and tobacco, which are doing more 


ical department of Worcester College, Cleve- | influences are doingto exalt them. Many a 


land, Ohio, which was also opened to women. 
The professors of that college were the steady 
friends of women and had been from the out- 





man is lured to ruin by the proffer of wine 
from an amiable, cultured woman, and dis- 
solves in that cup possessions far more valuable 


set. Dr. Mix, from the audience, said that the | than the pearl with which Cleopatra enriched 
Eclectic Medical College, of New York, also | Anthony’s wine ; love, home,manhood and gelf- 


admitted female students, for she herself, six | sommes 
years ago, took a diploma at that institution. | 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND, Of Atlanta, Ga., | 
spoke on “The Needs of Sonthern Women.” | 


hey desired a higher education, and asked 
for the help of Northern women. 


Mrs. ©. Corpin read Miss WILLARD’s | 
paper on the ‘New Departure in Education.” 


t. 
ould that women felt the degradation in 
which they are involved by the drinking cus- 
toms of men. It is mainly alcohol that causes 
the awful and growing licentiousness of the 
times. Itis alcohol that makes your streets 
dangerous places for women after night-fall. 
It is in all its forms the deadly foe to women, 


t was explanatory and laudatory of the move- | to domestic happiness, to health and purity. 


ment in favor of the higher education of wo- | 
| women, not because I am ignorant of it, but 


men. 
Mrs. EvIzaBEeTH K. CHURCHILL, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., then read the following paper on 


The Duties of Women in Relation to Temperance. 

I shall not spend one moment in proving 
that the greatest hindrance to human progress 
and happiness is the drink mania. 


ted that beyond cavil. Two questions cuncern 
us practically, “Can this vice be eradicated 
from society or even greatly repressed ?” and 
“What can women do about it?” Two grave 


inquiries. First, the 


a certain degree by increasing intelligence, must 


always exist; an infidelity thatlargely paralyzes 


religious bodies. Second, that so many women 
of the influential classes deal tenderly with 
moderate drinking from which drunkenness 
springs. Many good people claim that a taste 
found amongst all nations must be a natural 
taste, implanted by God, bringing misery if 
unduly indulged, but conducive to health and 
happiness it governed, and that excess may 
be prevented by stimulating man’s higher na- 
ture. On the other hand, a majority of the 
most thoughtful and Christian people in this 
section of country believe that this is an ab- 
normal desire, else it would be found in each 
individual, and its gratification be necessary 
to the highest health; whereas we know that 
those who never taste it, other things being 
equal, have sounder health, do more and bet- 
ter work, and live longer than even the mod- 
erate drinkers. The testimony of the most 
eminent physicians confirms this view. 

It is true that the character of drunkenness 
is largely affected by climatic and race condi- 
tions, but it would seem that France cannot 
much longer point the moral of wine advocates, 
since her last Legislature enacted severe pen- 
alties for the drunkenness that is becoming so 
dangerous to the safety of the State; while 
the foremost thinkers in Southern Europe be- 
lieve wine drinking the curse of their people. 
We, who are unduly stimulated by our cli- 
mate, customs and busy lives, need sedatives 
rather than stimulants. Let us place alcohol 
where it belongs, in the list of medicines to be 
used with caution. 

The causes of intemperance are, lst, An in- 
herited appetite for intoxicants. 2d, The use 
of too stimulating food, and tobacco, which de- 
ranges the physical system and begets abnor- 
mal desires. 3d, The social drinking customs 
of society. 4th, The barren lives of the lower 
classes which lead them to seek excitement at 
the liquor shops. 5th, The legalizing of the | 
drink traffic or non-enforcement of laws for- | 
bidding it. 

What shall womendo? The reply touches 
the foundation of reform. It is because of the | 
law of inheritance that this coarse vice ls not | 











Our pris- | 
on statistics, labor and health reports, the col- 
umns of our newspapers, long since de:monstra- | 


I have not spoken of intemperance amongst 


because I am not so much alarmed by it as by 
the indifference of the better class of women 


| to the intemperance of men, and because one 


cannot say everything in twenty minutes. 

1 can only allude to the importance of open- 
ing, in every ward of every city, and in every 
village, rooms beautified by pictures, flowers, 
books, light, music, which shall attract home- 
less men and women to their safe anchorage. 


| These public homes cost much time, labor and 


money, but no human tongue can tell what 
the let-alone policy costs us. It will cost us 


difficulties confront us at the outset of our | our republic if wedo not take heed. Political 


practical fidelity | 
which assumes that drunkenness, modified to | 


freedom will not solve all our difficulties, nor 
a republic prove better than a monarchy, if 
the people are given over to license. The 
rum shops of New York, one to every one 
hundred and twenty-six people, have the most 


| intimate connection with its misrule. Do 
| you never tremble when you reflect that not 
| only is one fourth of the political power of 
| the nation in the hands of men so illiterate 


that they cannot tell the Constitution of the 
United States from a circus bill by any appre- 
hension of its written meaning, but that mil- 
lions of these men, your political superiors, 
have their moral sense so perverted by strong 
drink that they will sacrifice all principle to 
that lust ? 

Do you think God means to let this grand 
experiment in self-government fail? Is he 
drawing to our large land and life so many of 
all nations, in whose hearts new and grander 
aims and desires are kindling, only to repeat 
the old story of corruption gangrening the 
nations until at jast they died and were 
plucked up by the roots? I do not believe it; 
but I do believe that he has been bringing a 
new element by various slow and subtle pre- 
parations to that condition that its introduc- 
tion to political life will tend to purify political 
action, and that the votes of women are requi- 
~* successful legal action against liquor 
selling. 

The duties of women, briefly recapitulated, 
are, to contract marriage with conscientious 
reference to parentage ; such intelligent inves- 
tigation of and obedience to diatetic law as 
shall result in the provision of simple, appe- 
tizing food; the discouragement of tobacco 
using, the use of personal and associated in- 
fluence against wine drinking in social life; 
such work for the lower classes as shall tend to 
lift them from degradation to comfort and self- 
respect; and lastly, united, firm, womanly ef- 
fort to obtain the political recognition that 
will enable them to make their influence felt 
in repressive laws. That society has a right 
to protect itself by preventing the making of 
criminals cannot be doubted. ‘The evils 


| which society facilitates, it is responsible for. 


The crimes which it does not hinder are its 
own. Its business is to cure, to save,to en- 
noble,’’ but from the infinite life to which we 


outgrown as people are incited to nobler liv- | journey there comes a sweet, mournful, warn- 


ing. Any remedy which does not stimulate | ing cry. 


women to refusal of marriage from moderate 
drinkers will be but a partial good. This du.- | 
ty devolves upon the mother. Let her teath | 
her daughter that she has no right to subject | 
her children to evil inheritance ; that mar- | 
riage with an intemperate or licentious man is | 
not simply a blunder, but asin. Itis time to | 
lift up the standard and exact from men the | 
decency, purity and piety that they exact from | 
women. So long as women tolerate sin in| 
men so long will men sin recklessly and drag 
many women to their level. 

The son of a drunkard does not always be- | 
come a drunkard, but the chances are as fifty 
to one that he will have, if not a positive appe- 
tite for drink, a weakness of willrendering him | 
an easy prey totemptation. The day willcome 
when young women will realize that if they | 
sow dragon’s teeth they must reap acrop of | 
armed troubles; when young men will know too, 
that small waists, and small talk, and small 
souls are cumrades by natural affinity, and se- 
lect their wives with as much care as their | 
horses, 

Talk of professions for women, if you will, 
but do not overlook the fact that every wo- | 
man should be fitted for the business of mother- 
100d. . | 

Another root of evil that women must erad- | 
icate is the use of stimulating, unwholesome | 
food, which creates an unnatural excitement | 
of the stomach, demanding liquid stimulants, | 
One reason why utter demoralization did not 
follow the universal use of intoxicants a cen- 
tury ago was that the habits of the people were 
simple. The wonderful and varied life of our | 
time has brought new conditions and we ecan- 
not resist its excitements and that of alcohol 
too. Would that women would do what in 
them lies toward simpler living, not that c! 
old days, but in keeping with the new. A 
primary need in Temperance reform is tlie 
formation of a beliefin the minds of the people 
that we are responsible to God and society for 
our health, and that illness, except from acci- 
dent, always signifies somebody’s sin. The 
wife and mother is like Aladdin standing be- 
fore the door leading to treasures. To but 
one phrase that door opened. If one cried 
“Wheat,” or “Barley” it was immovable, but 
at the magical words “Open sesame” it swung 
wide. The magical phrase of the wife and moth- 
er is not “Ease and Pleasure,” but “Duty, Du- 
ty.” Societies should be formed in every town 
and village for the discussion of these primal 
questions. 

Had I time, I would seek to awaken you to 
the danger attending the increasing use of 
tobacco, especially amongst lads; a dire evil 
in itself and tending directly toward liquor 
drinking. Women encourage this vice, noth- 
ing but ignorance, for which they should blush, 
can excuse them. 

It is also incumbent upon women to decide 
the social customs of life. Test those customs. 





If they are not suited to the age and country, 


“The fashion of this world passes 
away.’ Inspirations perish, opportunities 
vanish away. Let us be mindful of this mes- 
sage, lest one day, ashamed and confounded, 
we hear the solemn words, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto these, ye did it not unto me.’’ 
The Congress then adjourned to 7.30 Pp. m. 





PAIN-KILLER! 


FOB OVER THIRTY YEARS 





(Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY OF CLIMATE, 
AND BY ALMOST EVERY NATION KNOWN 
TO AMERICANS. 


It is tho constant companion and estimable friend 


| of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 


and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers with- 


| out it. 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-Killer; but while some extol it as 
a liniment, they know but little of the power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it inter- 
nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 
its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
family medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
(ues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 


| used in all parts of the world, and that its‘sale is con- 


stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
wide-spread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 
It is a purely vegetable compound, and perfectly safe 
in unskillful hands. 

After thirty years trial it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first respectability recommend it as a 
most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. 
It is not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or 
apy sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsurpass- 
ed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the great 
cities of India, and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as 
well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For coughs and colds, cauker, 
asthma and rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved 
by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 

Beware of Imitations. 

The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 

(a Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1.00. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, Propricters. 
No. 136 High Street, Providence, R. I. 
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